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IT IS A SIGN of the times that Americans are dis- 
cussing England and Englishmen are discussing 
America with more interest, more confidence, or more 
fear than has been the case in several years. 

Cruisers are the core of this discussion—those un- 
numbered cruisers which both nations are now free to 
build against each other, under the terms of any 
treaty which has yet been written. But cruisers are 
only an invitation to a full-dress debate on the whole 
subject of Anglo-American relations whenever two 
editors, two statesmen, or two pamphleteers lock horns 
over any turn of events reflected in the news. 

Thus we find the press on both sides of the Atlantic 
now discussing not only the proposed conference on 
the limitation of navies but broader questions such as 
the meaning of “freedom of the seas” in 1929, the 
possibility of recodifying international law, the old 
question of the use of British sea power in the Civil 
War, the new question of the use of American sea 
power in a war in Europe, the responsibilities of both 
nations to their outlying possessions, the proposal 
of certain British statesmen to remove a threat to the 
security of the United States by dismantling the three 
British naval bases along our coastline in the West 
Indies, the question whether these three antique bases 
are actually a threat to anyone, the question of 
guaranteeing neutral rights in time of war, and the 
question whether neutral rights in time of war have 
not been outlawed by the Kellogg Treaty, which in 
turn has outlawed war. 

We find this broad-gauge discussion of the whole 
field of Anglo-American relations stimulating and 
encouraging. It seems to us that for more years than 
is healthy in such matters the really contentious issues 
confronting the United States and Great Britain have 
been pushed out of sight and forcibly forgotten, lest by 
having them faced squarely the two nations injure 
each other’s feelings. Meantime the professional jingos 
in both countries have made mischief out of every ugly 
rumor, and the professional pacifists have done nobody 
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any particular good by pooh-poohing all thought of 
future trouble. 

We prefer the frank and open discussion which is 
now taking place. We believe that it was started by 
the plain speaking of President Hoover and Premier 
Macdonald in their desire to reach an agreement on 
naval limitation. And we believe that if neither na- 
tion acts in too great a hurry and there is proper prep- 
aration on both sides, out of this discussion may come 
a better understanding between the English-speaking 
peoples, a final settlement of many points which are 
now at issue, and a great gift to a world which hopes 
for security and years of peace. 


THE FARM BOARD. In the field of domestic af- 
fairs it would be idle to predict that the most trouble- 
some problem now before the country—the problem 
of adequate farm relief—has been definitely and 
permanently solved by the creation of the Federal 
Farm Board which was officially organized in Wash- 
ington a few weeks ago. The new Board is necessarily 
experimental. Its responsibilities are large, its handi- 
caps many. It is as unreasonable to predict flat- 
footedly that it will accomplish miracles as to predict, 
with certain of the farm organizations, that it will 
accomplish nothing. 

These facts we may note of the new Board as its 
work begins: 

First, Congress has equipped it with a revolving 
fund of half a billion dollars which it can lend to co- 
operative organizations for a variety of purposes: to 
enable them to acquire storage facilities, eliminate 
wastes in distribution, market their crops at better 
prices, and form clearing houses for perishable goods. 

Second, Congress has also given the new Board 
power to assist in the organization of “stabilization 
corporations” for special emergencies requiring ener- 
getic action. These “‘stabilization corporations” are 
authorized to step into the market whenever a sea- 
sonal glut is threatened, in order to prevent a panicky 
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rush to sell on the farmers’ part and to dispose of the 
surplus crop on the best terms available. 

These are the two most important powers conferred 
on the Farm Board in the relief act passed by Con- 
gress. But it is probably not too much to say that the 
best hope of relief lies, not in the law that was passed 
by Congress but outside of it. It lies in the personnel 
of the Board itself—in the nine men who will ad- 
minister the law and who have been named for that 
responsibility with the strongest kind of endorse- 
ments from hundreds of codperative organizations, 
agricultural colleges, farm journals, and farm experts. 

If the present plan for farm relief should prove to be 
a failure, such a board as this can be relied upon to 
recommend a better plan out of the wealth of its 
experience in the past and the experience that lies 
ahead of it. The Administration has gone a long way 
toward taking the farmer’s 
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Council Bluffs; four years later, when the Interna- 
tional Harvester Company was formed by the consoli- 
dation of the McCormick, Deering, and a number of 
smaller companies, he was made assistant manager 
of domestic sales in the main office in Chicago. Then 
followed, step by step, advancement to the post of 
assistant general manager in 1906, general manager in 
1913, vice president in 1919, and president in 1922— 
a steady march interrupted only by two years of 
service during the war as vice chairman of the War 
Industries Board and manager of the Allied Purchas- 
ing Commission, two first-rank jobs which paid a com- 
bined salary of a dollar a year. 

Sixty-three years old in 1929—tall, good-humored, 
self-made, self-taught in his economics, and frugal 
in his speech—Mr. Legge has had a lifelong contact 
with the problems of the farmer. The characteristics 

which enabled him to per- 





problem out of politics by 
guaranteeing a realistic plan 
a fair and honest trial. 


A FARM STATESMAN. 
Alexander Legge, who re- 
signed from a $100,000 po- 
sition as president of the 
International Harvester 
Company in order to accept 
a $12,000 post as chairman 
of this new Farm Board, 
is an interesting example of 
the type of American who 
knows early in his years 
what sort of work really 
interests him, knows what 
his objective is to be, never 
loses sight of it, and keeps 
plugging till he reaches it. 
His life would make a poor 
pattern for a novel of Ameri- 
can life which required sen- 
sational incident or a display 
of fireworks. But it would 
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for an essayist in search of 
the resourcefulness and en- 
ergy characteristic of the 
successful American in these swiftly changing years. 

Mr. Legge’s business in life is the manufacture of 
farm implements. By an odd coincidence he was born 
on a farm in the same year in which the first working 
model of a self-binding reaper was exhibited in this 
country. This was 1866. When he was a boy of fifteen 
his family moved from Wisconsin to Nebraska; and 
after ten years on a Nebraska farm, in daily con- 
tact with the drudgery of farm life in the 1880's, he 
found work in Omaha collecting farmers’ paper in a 
branch office of the McCormick Harvester Company. 

In 1898, when he was thirty-two, he was made 
the branch manager of the McCormick Company at 





Dawes and Macdonald in a happy good-by 
following the naval-disarmament conference. 
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form two difficult jobs in 
Washington in 1917 and 1918 
have been described by the 
secretary of the Council of 
National Defense, Grosvenor 
B. Clarkson, in his book In- 
dustrial America in the World 
War. “He could tell uner- 
ringly,”” Mr. Clarkson says, 
“two things about every 
man he dealt with, namely, 
whether he kne:v what he 
was talking about and 
whether he was sincere.” In 
addition: “He was as good 
at analyzing problems as at 
sizing up men. His mind 
went unerringly to the key 
to every situation.” 

To know men and to be 
able to size up problems are 
two useful assets for the work 
of farm relief which Mr. 


Legge now takes in hand. 
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SHAKING HANDS WITH 
MR. HOOVER. On a warm 
summer day in Washington, 
with the thermometer 
touching 93° on the south portico of the White 
House and work piled high on his office desk, Presi- 
dent Hoover was called upon to shake hands with 
1,176 of his fellow countrymen who had nothing 
whatever to contribute to the occasion except an 
ability to waste his time. It is no wonder that when 
the affair was over he had difficulty in using his right 
hand to sign his mail. This welcoming of a long line of 
strangers is a routine event in Washington. It happens 
every Wednesday when the President is in town, ex- 
cept for a brief respite in July and August. 

We are a democratic people, and it -is part of our 
tradition of democracy that every traveler who comes 
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to Washington to see the sights, visit his second 
cousins, or ask his Congressman to introduce a bill 
has a divine right to call at the White House and shake 
the hand of the President, if he so desires. When six 
thousand callers a month take advantage of this right, 
the result is not only to impose on the good nature of 
an obliging President but to defraud all the rest of us 
by handicapping the President in the performance of 
his job. In that sense the prevailing practice is not a 
proof of democracy but an exhibition of shortsighted 
selfishness. 

The most astonishing part of the whole tendency 
toward imposing on the President is the degree to 
which the thing is done by people who profess to 
know better than to indulge in such a practice. Men 
who would scorn to ask the President to waste his time 
bothering to shake their hands will bother the same 
President with requests for “statements,” “greet- 
ings,” and “endorsements” for every chance affair 
which they wish to have dignified by a presidential 
message. Within the past few weeks the President has 
been called upon to indorse six “drives,” send a mes- 
sage to nine conventions, praise half a dozen different 
professions, and write a tribute to the poet Burns. 

It will be one sign of our maturity as a nation when 
we begin to treat our Chief Executive not as a nickel 
in-the-slot-machine but as a hard-worked human be- 
ing. 


REORGANIZING WASHINGTON. Among other 
things which can occupy the attention of a busy 
President in midsummer is the question of reorganiz- 
ing the machinery of the Federal government. A 
number of Washington dispatches recently have 
described Mr. Hoover’s interest in this question, and 
some of these dispatches have reported that he will 
attempt to make it the one outstanding issue of his 
Administration in the next session of Congress. 

Like Topsy, the Federal government “‘just growed.” 
Over a long span of years it has been acquiring hun- 
dreds of miscellaneous bureaus and sub-bureaus which 
have never been weeded out and systematically ar- 
ranged. You will find in Washington, for example, no 
less than fourteen entirely separate and distinct 
bureaus or agencies whose work is directly concerned 
with the merchant marine, and you will find that they 
are scattered hit or miss among no less than six 
different Departments. You will find fourteen bureaus 
dealing with public works construction, and you will 
find that they are walled away from one another in 
nine separate Departments. These are the “misfits,” 
as Mr. Hoover himself once called them in a speech 
he made while still Secretary of Commerce. And what 
they have given us is an enormous amount of dupli- 
cated effort, a great deal of overlapping authority, and 
an endless series of conflicts in jurisdiction. 

How much money could be saved—let alone how 
much more efficiently the government could be run— 
if these casual and haphazard bureaus were intelli- 
gently overhauled, we know from the investigations 


which various commissions have made into the ques- 
tion. When a bill for reorganization was introduced 
some years ago, Vice President Curtis, then Republi- 
can leader in the Senate, estimated that the resultant 
savings would be at least $200,000,000 annually. 
That is a sum worth having. 

Nothing has ever been done by Congress about re- 
organization. Nothing ever will be done until a 
strong-willed President with great executive ability, 
no patience with bureaucracy, and a realistic sense of 
what is meant by “organization” leads the way. It 
looks like a job made to order for Mr. Hoover. 


A JOKER IN THE TARIFF BILL. Tucked away 
among the provisions of the new tariff bill which 
several committees of the Senate have been consider- 
ing for the past six weeks is Section 305. It is an unob- 
trusive section, and little attention has been given it 
to date. It deserves more attention. For it is something 
of a joker, an alien section put in here despite the fact 
that it has nothing to do with the price of wheat or 
the price of shoes or the price of soap in the highest 
tariff bill on record. It provides, instead, that it shall 
be unlawful to import into the United States (regard- 
less of the duty paid) “any book, pamphlet, paper, 
writing, advertisement, circular, print, picture, or 
drawing advocating or urging treason, insurrection, or 
forcible resistance to any law of the United States.” 

Now this is broad language, and, as Professor 
Chafee of the Harvard Law School has pointed out, 
it is language which can easily be stretched to cover a 
multitude of items. Harvard University, for example, 
is collecting a library of books and pamphlets bearing 
on the history of the French Revolution. Many of 
these books and pamphlets, more than a hundred 
years old, advocate not only revolution in France but 
revolution in general. The new tariff law would bar 
these books. It would bar a great mass of classical 
and modern literature and art that has come down to 
us through the ages. 

There are two persuasive arguments to be made 
against the retention of Article 305 in the bill which is 
now before the Senate. 

In the first place, if we are to have a Federal censor- 
ship over the importation of books and pictures this 
censorship ought to be established openly and boldly, 
and not by means of a sly joker tucked away among 
the silk-hosiery and beet-sugar schedules of a tariff 
bill. 

In the second place, if this censorship is to be es- 
tablished, let us have an open debate on the merits of 
it first and see whether the American people are so un- 
balanced that it is unsafe to let them read about a. 
revolution lest they go and start one. 

Section 305 is an obnoxious bit of meddling which 
should be deleted from a bill in which it has no proper 
place. 


AN EXPERIMENT IN POLITICS. There will meet 


next month in Memphis the third annual convention 
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of one of the most interesting organizations which has 
made its début in American politics in recent years. 
This organization is the American Legislators’ As- 
sociation. Its reputation is still pocket-size, but its 
future is full of promise. 

The theory behind the American Legislators’ As- 
sociation is that the forty-eight state legislatures of the 
country could do more skillful work if they did not 
function so completely in a vacuum. In the American 
system of government no provision is made for the 
slightest contact between members of one legislature 
and members of any of the forty-seven others. We 
have been developing “legislative reference bureaus” 
in recent years. But the fact remains that if Maine or 
Georgia or Nebraska hits upon some excellent new 
way of handling fiscal Jegislation, for example, only by 
a roundabout route is the fact ever called to the at- 
tention of Colorado or New Hampshire. If Kansas 
or Ohio wastes both time and money on an experiment 
that turns out badly, there is nothing to warn Mon- 
tana or Vermont against stumbling into the same 
costly error. We live in a day when commerce and the 
modern press and a host of other factors have over- 
run state lines, but the forty-eight state legislatures 
still operate from year to year behind forty-eight state 
walls. 

It is to supply some measure of effective codperation 
between the state legislatures of the country that the 
American Legislators’ Association was organized in 
1926. There are several means by which it aims to 
promote this codperation. For one thing, it maintains 
a Central office for the exchange of information regard- 
ing legislative methods, standards, and procedure. For 
another thing, it has organized twelve national com- 
mittees, each with an advisory board, to furnish ma- 
terial upon such major public questions as taxation, 
health, and social welfare. Again, it distributes from 
month to month a bulletin which is still somewhat 
scant but which can be made the medium for an 
exchange of useful data. Finally, it holds each year a 
convention to which each state legislature is invited to 
send two delegates, primarily for the purpose of dis- 
cussing interstate problems and laying the basis for 
informal codperation in the future. 

The American Legislators’ Association has been 
indorsed by the American Bar Association as “a 
legitimate and constructive effort to assist the legisla- 
tures of the various states in the efficient performance 
of their work.” It is a useful organization and deserves 
more public interest. 


A BUDGET FOR GOOD WORKS. “Tn 1928,” begins 
the first prosaic sentence of a report signed by Dr. 
George E. Vincent, “the Rockefeller Foundation dis- 
bursed from capital and income $21,690,738.” 

Here are eight figures in a row, with a dollar sign 
in front of them. What do they mean in the happiness 
of human beings and the lightening of heavy burdens? 

Funds for the organization of rural health services 
in 191 counties in the United States; help for Brazil in 


combating a new outbreak of yellow fever; research 
into the same disease on the west coast of Africa: 
grants to medical schools in Italy and Ireland; con- 
tributions to the budgets of seventeen hospitals in 
China; experiments in malaria control in six American 
states and eighteen foreign nations; fellowships for 
nearly a thousand men and women engaged in medical 
education and research . . . and this is only a beginning. 

The modern humanitarian work done by such an 
organization as the Rockefeller Foundation is as wide 
as the ends of the earth and as gallant as anything we 
encounter in the America of 1929. 


BOULDER DAM. How many times in the past five 
years the average American has opened his paper in 
the morning to find some news of Boulder Dam staring 
at him from the headlines it would be difficult to com- 
pute. Few questions in public affairs have had so 
stormy a career. The day has finally come, however, 
when six of the seven states primarily concerned have 
ratified the compact on water rights carried in the 
act of Congress and President Hoover has declared this 
act effective. 

The first important fact about Boulder Dam is that 
it will protect against floods some sixty thousand 
people living in a valley below the level of one of the 
greatest rivers in the United States. But Boulder Dam 
is much more than a mere barrier against a possible 
catastrophe. It is the most ambitious effort to harness 
the destructive forces of nature for the convenient 
purposes of man that has yet been made on the con- 
tinent of North America. 

Thirty miles southeast of the town of Las Vegas in 
Nevada it is proposed to build the highest dam that 
has ever been built in any country, a veritable Eiffel 
Tower of a dam 700 feet high from its foundation to its 
crest. This dam will create a reservoir to regulate the 
flow of the Colorado River. The reservoir will be 
eighty-six miles long and large enough to cover all New 
England with water a foot deep. At the site of the dam 
turbines will be installed which can develop a maxi- 
mum of 1,000,000 horsepower, with 550,000 constant 
horsepower available at all seasons of the year. 
Lower down on the river a new canal will carry water 
from the Colorado to the Imperial Valley in California. 

For the purpose of financing these three huge pro)- 
ects—dam, canal, and power plant—Congress has 
appropriated the sum of $165,000,000. This appropria- 
tion, however, ought not to make a permanent hole in 
the funds of the Treasury. For out of the revenues from 
the sale of water and power rights enough profit should 
accrue to the government to repay the cost of the 
development in fifty years. 

Meantime, at a single stroke, this project will pro- 
tect the thousands of settlers who live in constant 
danger of a deluge; it will open 400,000 acres of desert 
to irrigation and make these acres fertile valley; it will 
furnish a much-needed supply of water for cities as 
distant as Los Angeles and Denver; and it will develop 
enough hydroelectric energy to furnish light and power 
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to a rapidly growing section of the new industrial 
West. 

It is not often that Nature slips into a blunder, in 
the topography of her landscapes, that can be turned 
so handsomely to the advantage of mere man and his 
works. 


RADIO IN THE SCHOOLS. It is the fashion in some 
quarters to tut-tut the radio, to call it a toy for 
grown-up children, and to insist that its whole func- 
tion in the modern scheme of things is to make the 
night hideous for the neighbors with an endless flow of 
jazz. 

Certainly no one can deny that the radio has its 
saxophones and that by traveling in the right sequence 
from one station to another it is possible to pick them 
up at all hours of the day or night. That is one thing, 
however; to insist that the radio is a horn for jazz 
and jazz alone is something else. It is a rare month that 
does not furnish some new evidence of the versatility 
of this modern innovation and its ability to enter a 
new field successfully. The latest case in point is the 
conference held in Chicago this summer, under the 
auspices of the Department of the Interior, to investi- 
gate the opportunity for a more extensive use of radio 
instruction in the public schools. As a result of this 
meeting a committee has been appointed to prepare a 
report for submission to Secretary Wilbur. 

This action comes as a logical sequence of experi- 
ments which have been in progress for several years 
in various sections of the country. We have already 
had a wide use of the radio in the teaching of extension 
courses in colleges and universities. We have had such 
experiments as Dr. Walter Damrosch’s lectures on 
music broadcast in the public schools under the aus- 
pices of the Radio Corporation of America. We have 
had business corporations embarking upon educational 
programs with some special bearing on their local 
interests, such as the series of dramatizations covering 
the historical background of the American Northwest 
given by the Great Northern Railroad. 

The problem of making wider use of the radio in the 
public schools is not a problem of finding material 
which is worth broadcasting, but the problem of 
presenting this material effectively, of paying for the 
presentation, and of preserving for local school 
authorities that direct control over the curriculum 
which has always been inherent in the American sys- 
tem of education. 

Secretary Wilbur’s committee is doing pioneering 
work in an interesting field, and its report will merit 
wide attention. 


ONE HUNDRED MILLION MONTHLY. Business 
in the United States is still favored by bright skies. 
There is no authoritative sign as yet of a let-up in 
American prosperity. Consider as evidence of the 
ability of business to hold its own the recent report 
that the General Motors Acceptance Corporation is 
now handling a turnover in the neighborhood of a 
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hundred million dollars—not annually but monthly. 
We are accustomed to the use of towering figures to 
describe the progress of American business, but here, 
surely, is a figure out of the ordinary even in the pros- 
perous America of 1929. 

Three decades ago, at the turn of the century, the 
United States government reported of the automobile 
industry that it was an overnight affair, “too indefi- 
nite to give any value to statistics of capital invested, 
machinery, or labor.” 

To-day this same haphazard industry has reached a 
point where an acceptance corporation organized to 
finance the installment purchase of motor cars manu- 
factured by a single company now does a monthly 
business which would pay the entire costs for a year 
of running the governments of eighteen states. 

These newest General Motors figures are both a 
testimonial to the spectacular growth of a new industry 
and evidence of the degree to which credit on the 
installment plan now turns the wheels of modern 
business. 


SAFETY ON THE ROADS. Twenty years ago, back 
in the dim and hazy days when no one dreamed of the 
future that lay in store for the automobile industry, 
there were a few enthusiasts who took this innovation 
seriously and predicted that the motor car would 
revolutionize many of the characteristics of American 
life. 

A typical forecast of this sort was an article written 
by Winthrop Scarritt in a then flourishing journal, 
Harper’s Weekly, under date of March 16, 1907. On 
certain points Mr. Scarritt guessed dead right. He 
predicted that the automobile would vastly stimulate 
a good-roads movement, that it would give city 
dwellers a new Sunday afternoon diversion, and that 
it would tend to break down class distinctions by 
furnishing motor cars for rich and poor alike. But on 
one point Mr. Scarritt guessed dead wrong. “The 
horseless carriage,” he predicted, “will solve the 
problem of congestion of traffic in our city streets.” 

How very far from right this theory was we know 
to-day, in the difficult parking problem which con- 
fronts even small communities and the rapid suc- 
cession of traffic rules and regulations enacted by city 
councils and state legislatures in an almost frantic 
effort to keep pace with the endless flow of motor 
traffic through our city streets. National conferences 
have been held in Washington to plan ways of keeping 
the highways open. Traffic engineering has made its 
appearance as a new profession. A bureau of street- 
traffic research has been created at Harvard Uni- 
versity. Surveys of congested districts have been 
undertaken by the government. The problem of traffic 
control has become one of the major questions which 
confront a twentieth-century public. 

Nor is the price we pay for the overcongestion of our 
streets to be reckoned merely in lost time, frayed 
nerves, and wasted effort. The most serious factor in 
the situation is the loss of human life. Without a single 
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break, year after year, the death rate from motor ac- 
cidents has gone up steadily since 1911. Between 
January 1, 1917, and December 31, 1926, more 
Americans were killed by motor cars than were killed 
in the World War. In 1928 the casualties from traffic 
accidents reached 27,000. 

Various efforts are being made to reduce this shock- 
ing figure in 1929. Elimination of grade crossings is 
under way in many states and cities, efforts are being 
made to obtain uniform traffic laws in all sections of 
the country, the Federal government has organized a 
maintenance-of-motor-vehicle committee to study the 
effect of mechanical faults upon the automobile death 
rate. 

What results these efforts have obtained we shall 
know in a few months, when the figures for 1929 are 
published. We know enough to-day to be certain that 
it is a formidable job which faces us in the taming of 
our modern Juggernaut. 


ONE REASON FOR HIGH PRICES. When govern- 
ment agents start out a few months from now to 
take the official census of 1930 they will experiment for 
the first time with what the Secretary of Commerce 
has called “‘an entirely new kind of census, never 
before taken in any country.” This census will be a 
‘census of distribution.” In addition to the usual data 
regarding births, deaths, marriages, divorces, taxes, 
wealth, and so on, the government investigators will 
collect information as to the methods and channels 
through which the American public buys the enormous 
total of seventy billion dollars’ worth of goods each 
year. 

It is a curious gap which separates the two halves 
of our knowledge of trade in the United States. We 
have on the one hand excellent data concerning the 
production of all kinds of commodities. We have on 
the other hand accurate information as to the purchas- 
ing power of the public. But of the tortuous channels 
in between production and consumption we know 
practically nothing. 

Nor does the fact need stressing that some 
knowledge of these channels is of great importance to 
the purchaser of goods. For as the Secretary of Com- 
merce has pointed out, there is a very considerable 
mystery that needs to be explained. In the same years 
that American production methods have become an 
eighth wonder of the world, with the physical output per 
man employed in manufacturing plants increasing by 
fifty per cent in the past two decades and a half and the 
cost of production constantly decreasing, the costs 
of distribution have been steadily mounting higher 
and higher—and the man who pays the bill is the 
ultimate consumer. 

This new census will attempt to discover how prod- 
ucts move in distribution, what the effect of the mad 
scramble for new markets has been, what wasteful proc- 
esses have developed, how the chain stores and mail- 
order houses enter into the situation, what it costs to 
sell, deliver, and collect for individual products, and 


what these particular services add to the cost of dis- 
tribution. 


The resulting information not only ought to be of 


interest both to business men and to heads of families; 
it should enable us to do something about our processes 
of distribution more helpful than mere ranting about 
the iniquities of that innocent bystander of a hap- 
hazard system—‘‘the middleman.” 


A CONFERENCE ON CHILD HEALTH. His own 
interest in the problem of child welfare plus the gift 
from private sources of $500,000 to cover necessary 
preliminary expenses has enabled President Hoover to 
call the first national conference on children’s health 
to be held in this country since the days when Theo- 
dore Roosevelt was President. This conference will 
meet early next year. It will bring together representa- 
tives of the larger private organizations as well as 
representatives of Federal, state, and municipal 
authorities interested in child health. The purpose of 
the conference will be to consider the problems which 
need attention and to recommend a program for future 
action. 

It has been twenty years since the first national 
conference on children’s health met at the call of 
President Roosevelt; and in the years that have 
passed since 1909 we can take some pride in the prog- 
ress we have made. A good deal has been done by 
state legislation to put an end to the exploitation of 
child workers. The necessity of having more adequate 
playgrounds and recreational facilities in our larger 
cities is at last beginning to receive attention. Con- 
siderable progress has been made in the matter of 
teaching health in the schools and providing adequate 
medical examination. 

To say these things, however, is not for a moment to 
suggest that more than a small beginning has been 
made with the task of giving the children of America 
the opportunities they deserve. Mr. Hoover's con- 
ference merits, and will have, wide public interest 
and support. It is a high goal which he has set for its 
labors: ‘The ideal to which we should strive is that 
there shall be no child in America that has not the 
complete birthright of a sound mind in a sound body 
and the encouragement to express in the fullest 
measure the spirit within, which is the final endow- 
ment of any human being.” 


TELEVISION. In the auditorium of the Bell Tele- 
phone Laboratories in New York City recently a small 
group of interested observers suddenly saw the red, 
white, and blue of an American flag leap out upon a 
miniature screen the size of a postage stamp. The flag 


disappeared ; to be followed by a Union Jack, a pot of 


geraniums, a pineapple, and a watermelon. An odd 
assortment, but an occasion of more than average 
interest. For this was the first public demonstration 
of television done in colors, and as such another 
significant landmark along the path of an advancing 
science. 
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For the man in the street the landmarks, it must be 
confessed, have seemed somewhat remote and far 
apart, so far as television is concerned. For it is more 
than two years now since these same Bell Laboratories 
demonstrated for the first time a practical system of 
television, and so great is our modern faith in the 
ability of science to work wonders overnight that a 
good many of us no doubt expected only a few months 
to pass before we could look in on a South Sea Island 
dance, enjoy a sunset off the Irish coast, or watch a 
party of tourists climb the Matterhorn. 

As a matter of fact, the difficulties with which tele- 
vision has had to contend have been formidable. 
Many problems of electrical and mechanical engineer- 
ing and of optical design have had to be solved. 
A new kind of photoelectrical cell has had to be de- 
veloped. New instruments have had to be invented. 
Static has proved to be a far more troublesome factor 
in television than in radio. The question of experi- 
mental broadcasting has been complicated by the 
large number of kilocycles required to send a picture. 

It is small wonder, considering these facts, that the 
progress of television has seemed slow, by comparison 
with the speed at which most of us expect miracles to 
happen. What the immediate future holds, not even 
the engineers themselves are certain. But in an address 
delivered not long ago before a group of engineers in 
Pittsburgh, David Sarnoff, executive vice president 
of the Radio Corporation of America, described tele- 
vision as “a promising infant, but still too delicate for 
anything but laboratory experiment.” 

Mr. Sarnoff has ventured one prediction: that the 
order in which the various types of television seem 
likely to reach the public will be first the transmission 
of still pictures, then moving pictures, and finally pic- 
tures straight from life. 


THE RESERVE BOARD AND THE MARKET. To 
say that there are two schools of thought about the 
Federal Reserve Board and its proper relation to 
speculation in the New York Stock Exchange is to 
understate the case. Few events in recent months have 
stirred up as much dispute as the successive efforts of 
the Reserve Board to catch the speculative market by 
the tail, and there area hundred theories as to just where 
its responsibilities ought properly to begin and end. 

A good many economists and experts are sharply at 
odds upon the points at issue, but there are a few facts 
which seem reasonably certain to one on the sidelines. 

In the first place, it is something of a myth to be- 
lieve that the whole future of the Federal Reserve 
Board is at stake in its tussle with Wall Street and that 
the Board has no mission in life save to watch the 
ticker tape and grow excited when it shows a spurt. 
Wall Street is only one of the problems, and one of the 
incidental problems, in the life of the Reserve Board. 
It has other duties to perform every workday in the 
week in its vast clearing-house transactions, its redis- 
counting, the management of its gold-settlement fund, 
and its financial services to the Treasury. 
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In the second place, in so far as the Reserve Board 
is interested in the stock market its interest is directed, 
not to the price at which this stock or that stock 
happens to be selling on any particular morning of the , 
week but to the volume of credit which is tied up in 
speculative operations. 

You will find economists, to be sure, who insist that 
even this limited interest in the market is no proper 
function of the Board and that it ought to keep hands 
off entirely. But considering the purposes for which 
the Board was originally created, it is difficult to see 
what problem lies more squarely in the field of its 
legitimate activities than the problem of preventing 
the diversion of too much credit away from trade and 
industry into speculation. As the President’s Com- 
mittee on Recent Economic Changes has pointed 
out, if the tremendous demand for stock-market loans 
continues “it cannot fail to affect unfavorably the 
development and functioning of the New York money 
market as a great and reasonably stable national and 
world financial center.” 

Finally, if it is due to the Reserve Board to admit 
that it is legitimately interested in the problem of 
credit, it is fair to say in criticism of the Board that its 
methods of controlling credit have been ineffective 
and uncertain. The Board’s own reports support the 
criticism that it created a condition of easy money 
several years ago in order to help Europe, and easy 
money was at least one factor in starting a wave of 
speculation. Subsequently, when the Board decided 
that the time had come to abandon its policy of easy 
money, its action was hesitant and consequently inef- 
fective. 

Admit in behalf of the Board, however, that the 
problems which confronted it were new, that its 
action was necessarily experimental, and that what- 
ever action it took, whether slow or swift, temperate or 
drastic, was certain to displease somebody of impor- 
tance and bring down criticism on its head. 


AMERICANS IN EUROPE. At this season of the 
year, when the homecoming mails from Europe are 
flooded with postcard pictures of Westminster Abbey, 
Notre Dame, the Eiffel Tower, and an occasional 
sprig of eidelweiss with love to the folks at home from 
Aunt Louise, it is interesting to note that the funds 
spent by American travelers abroad have once more 
broken all established records. In the last fiscal year 
for which figures are available Secretary of Commerce 
Lamont reports that the astonishing sum _ of 
$525,000,000 was spent by the citizens of the United 
States for foreign travel. One way of measuring this 
sum is to note that it is more than twice as much as the 
United States received in this same year in payment 
on the war debts, and that the margin of travel over 
war debts is steadily increasing. 

Nothing has gained more popularity in recent years 
than this idea of an excursion overseas; and when we 
realize that the money now spent on it would have 
paid the whole cost of the Federal government even as 
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late as 1903 we can appreciate what a formidable fac- 
tor it has become in international finance. Annually a 
vast company of Americans apply for passports, pack 
_ their bags, fill their pockets with travelers’ checks, and 
set out to see if Europe measures up to expectations. 
Annually they swarm across the Continent from 
Cherbourg to the Lido, discovering for themselves 
strange sights of which Baedeker was ignorant and 
sampling the wealth of the countryside in stained glass, 
art galleries, bathing beaches, vin ordinaire, and 
mausoleums. 

Now and then the tension of this summer travel 
proves too much and some unpleasant incident occurs 
or some foreign newspaper speaks up sharply, as did 
the Liberté in Paris recently, against “the grabbing 
mania” of the American abroad. But on the whole this 
annual invasion of Europe by four hundred thousand 
Americans takes place quietly and with results which 
can only be judged advantageous to both parties. 
To more than one European nation it means a 
balanced budget and prosperity for thousands of men 
and women dependent on the tourist trade. To the 
American abroad it means the awakening of new in- 
terests and fresh sympathy with the average European, 
still struggling with his postwar problems. 


SUMMER HOLIDAYS. Visit the steamship offices 
and the tourist agencies any time in late August or 
September, and you will find that this great traffic 
on the Atlantic Ocean is pretty much one-way. 
Thousands of Americans are trekking west. Very few 
are heading east. Yet many parts of Europe are just 
beginning to be attractive. Italy is coming out from 
under its blanket of summer heat. The thermometer 
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in Athens has recovered from its sunstroke. France and 
Germany are full of color. The English countryside is 
at its best. It is a strange fact that just as the weather 
in Europe begins to be cool enough to make touring 
really comfortable, the great throng of Americans 
abroad loses no time in getting home. 

It is true, of course, that many of these travelers in 
Europe are college students and school-teachers who 
must hurry home before vacation ends. Summer is the 
only season of the year when they can go abroad. 
There are, however, thousands of other people for 
whom one season of the year is as convenient as any 
other, except that they have the idea firmly planted 
in their heads that summer is the only time to be 
caught in the act of touring Europe. 

This same tendency we find at home, on the part of 
the great majority of us who spend our holidays some- 
where in the United States. Nine times in ten a man 
with a vacation of a week or two or three will sandwich 
in his holiday sometime between the Fourth of July 
and Labor Day, not merely because the weather 
is hot but because this is the conventional season of 
the year when people play. 

Of course, by following this practice he escapes a bit 
of work in the hottest season of the year. But he also 
has the hottest season for his play. And too often for 
his peace of mind, he finds the beaches full, the hotels 
packed, the expenses high, the trains overcrowded, the 
roads jammed with motor cars, and the nights alive 
with marsh mosquitoes. 

There is something to be said for vacations later in 
the year, when the air has a crisp sparkle and the 
roads are open wide... . Or is this just a wistful sigh 
for a summer vacation that is over? 
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Boulder Dam is exclusively for irrigation. The site is located in Boundary Canyon in the valley of 
the Colorado River, on the Arizona-Nevada boundary, ninety miles north of Needles, California. 
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BLAST FURNACES 


furnaces, where the air is stifling with fumes, or in the open 
hearth, where the place is alive with flowing metal and 
dancing sparks, since a time some years ago when a woman 
visitor had fainted away from the heat and the excitement. 
disappointed whoever might have expected me to faint 
away, but there were times when the men erected a metal 
Partition to ward off the intense heat while I set up my 
camera close to the pouring metal, and occasions when I 
Stood on the floor amid the flying‘sparks with the great 200- 
ton ladle towering above, spilling its fiery contents into the 


I] was the only woman who had been allowed in the blast 


ingot molds, a man on each side of me ready to snatch me 
away if anything happened. The little platform top of one of 
the blast furnaces in the picture formed the stage for my 
camera for one of my views. It is a place where the workmen 
seldom go because of the carbon monoxide gas. 

“In the two years since I have been out of college, I have 
come to believe that whatever art will come out of this 
industrial age will come from the subjects of industry them- 
selves, which are sincere and unadorned in their beauty, 
and close to the heart of the people.” 

—Marcaret Bourke- WHITE 

















Ambassador Herrick waves a 

greeting to New York. Though 

he loved France, trips back home 
never ceased to thrill him. 
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By THE EDITOR 


R. HERRICK was my friend.” 

General Pershing, in his memorial 
address, began with: “‘These last 
days, thousands of men and women 
have been saying, ‘Mr. Herrick was 
my friend.’ I can but repeat their 
thought with heartfelt gratitude.” 
That the ambassador was his friend 
was the inevitable feeling that one 
had ever on short acquaintance, and 
on greater knowledge of the man the 
feeling grew to a very happy and 
comforting conviction. That is the 
feeling that this writer gratefully 
cherishes, though his meetings with 
the ambassador were few. 

When Mr. Herrick came back to 
America in the autumn of 1914 after 
nearly one hundred days in Paris 
almost under the muzzles of the 
German guns, I went to see him 
and asked him to tell the story 
of his interesting life and particularly of those 
harrowing wartime months in the French capital. 

He sat on his desk in his office of the Society for 
Savings in Cleveland in much the same pose shown 
in the full-length portrait hung in the bank, and as 
he talked he reached into his pocket and pulled out 
two telegrams. One was from the State Department 
instructing him to sound out the French government 
about using the German steamships hemmed in 
Italian ports by Allied warships to bring home 
American tourists from France. “‘Do you think,” 
said he, “that those German ships would stop till 
they got to Germany, if the steamers were given 
safe conduct?” 





A little sketch of the most 
beloved American ambas- 
sador to France since 
Franklin and an account 
of how the story of his 
life came to be written. 
The bography by Col. 
T. Bentley Mott begins in 
the October World’s Work. 


The other telegram was signed by Ambassador 
Gerard from Berlin, advising him to get out of Paris 
and join the French government in Bordeaux. 

““So you see”—Mr. Herrick smiled as he spoke— 
“T can’t write a book. Things like that would have to 
go in, and Mr. Bryan is still Secretary of State.” 

The inside story of those early 
days of the war, when the German 
army came so close to Paris; when 
Herrick was one of two envoys to 
stay in the capital; when he acted 
not only for America but also for 
several of the Central Powers, was 
one that we longed to publish. That 
we could not do so was a great dis- 
appointment. 

I recovered as best I could, and 
we talked of other things. 

Mr. Herrick’s varied experience 
in law, business, and politics seemed 
to fit him for the big job he under- 
took in Paris. He had the divine 
gift of common sense coupled with kindness and good 
nature that won even suspicious diplomats. 

As we sat in his office he talked of his relations with 
McKinley and Mark Hanna, of his work with the 
bank and the farmers. He always talked well and 
frankly and with delightfully humorous touches. 

But he would not write a book. 

A year or so later I saw him again. He had no dip- 
lomatic duties; he had no official connections; it 
seemed to me a fine time for him to write that book 
and tell the inside story of those dangerous days in 
Paris. As is so often the case, the busy man of affairs 
considers the writing of a book a monumental task; 
and Mr. Herrick, having plenty to do, shunned the 
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drudgery of writing. He would talk easily and directly, 
with humor and a sense of good construction; but it 
may be that the thought of laboriously putting the 
story of his life on paper, item by item and in the 
proper sequence, appalled him. Anyhow, I had to go 
away without any promise of a book, though I had 
a very pleasant memory to add to the first one. 

After Mr. Herrick’s long illness I saw him at Hot 
Springs. He was again ambassador. It was hardly 
fair in the circumstances to ask him to write a book, 
but I felt that he would really like to get the details 
of his interesting life down on paper, and I hoped that 
in talking a way would be found. No ideas developed. 

Finally in the fall of 1928 I saw the ambassador a 
little while before he sailed for France for the last 
time. It was in his apartment in New York. We 
talked for an hour or two, and he gave me a detailed 
account of his day’s work in Paris. 

He said that though he rose late he read his mail and 
planned his day’s work from his bed. Luncheon was 
usually a semiofficial affair either at the American 
Embassy or some other diplomatic rendezvous; the 
afternoon’s work was strenuous and continuous. There 
is no time clock in an ambassador’s life, and since 


‘much information is received and given over the 


dinner table, these elaborate functions are seldom 
restful. There were things to do in the evening—im- 
portant decisions to make, letters to write. After this 
description of a busy ambassador’s daily work Mr. 
Herrick said: “‘And you ask me to write a book.” 

“But I would like to,” said he. After a pause he 
said, ““Maybe Mott could do it.” And so the plan 
was laid on which the articles to follow were built. 

I carried away with me a pleasant memory of my 
last meeting with the man whom I felt to be my friend. 
It was late in the afternoon, and the light of the 
standing lamp shone full on his curiously curly, almost 
tousled iron-gray hair. Though he had the squarest 
chin I ever saw and a mouth that could draw a straight 
line across his face, that shock of hair gave him a 
strangely boyish look. He radiated friendliness; 
which accounted in part perhaps for his immense 
popularity in France. Though he talked little French, 
ever, and understood little, he won the people, officials 
and populace alike. His courage, his kindness, and 
his genius for straight thinking always gained more 
and more friends. 

During both of Mr. Herrick’s terms as ambassador, 
Col. T. Bentley Mott was his military attaché, and 
their relations were confidential and affectionate. Mr. 
Herrick was a marvelous story-teller, and during the 
long automobile journeys he constantly took, with 
Colonel Mott as his companion, he used to relate the 
incidents of his life—full of quaint or dramatic details. 
In fact, that is the origin of the present biography. 

When Mr. Herrick went back to France in January, 
1929, he was convalescing slowly from a severe attack 
of bronchitis which had been so nearly fatal in De- 
cember. The doctors desired him to stay in bed as late 
as possible in the forenoon. Colonel Mott used to go 
to his room each morning and sit with him. He asked 
him to go over many of the stories of his life which he 
had already heard in order to set down names, dates, 
and places which he had forgotten. As Colonel Mott 
puts it, “These were wonderful hours. I would start 
the ambassador off on what I wished to hear again, 
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Walking down the library steps at Columbia 
University, which gave him an LL. D. degree. 


interrupt him with questions, and take notes of all 
he was saying. But no one could bring to any printed 
page the extraordinary charm of his expression as he 
reminisced, the light of his eye, the old vigor that 
burned like an undying fire to the end. 

“On Tuesday, March twenty-sixth, Marshal Foch 
was buried. The next morning the ambassador was as 
proud as a peacock of having gone through the fa- 
tiguing hours from 8:30 to 3 which marching in the 
marshal’s funeral cortége involved, and feeling, as he 
said, as fine as a fiddle. After all, he remarked, it 
wasn’t much more than eighteen holes of golf. 

“That afternoon, Wednesday, we played nine holes 
at Saint Cloud. The next day he worked in his office, 
regretting that engagements would cut us out of 
another game. Friday I went over to see him. He said, 
‘I think I won’t get up this morning. That devilish 
cough has come back.’ I sat with him all morning 
taking notes and showing him some of what I had 
written. Saturday the cough was violent, accompanied 
by spasms. Sunday, very quietly, he died.” 
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The cabinet before Stimson’s return. Front row, left to right: Walter F. Brown, Postmaster General; James W. 

Good, Secretary of War; Frank B. Kellogg, Secretary of State; President Hoover; Andrew W. Mellon, Secretary 

of the Treasury; William D. Mitchell, Attorney General. Back row: James J. Davis, Secretary of Labor; Robert 

P. Lamont, Secretary of Commerce; Arthur M. Hyde, Secretary of Agriculture; Vice-President Charles Curtis; 
Ray Lyman Wilbur, Secretary of the Interior; and Charles Francis ddams, Secretary of the Navy. 


THE NEW CABINET AT WORK 


By THEODORE G. JOSLIN 


OR the first time in a century, unless 
an exception is afforded by Lincoln, a 
President has chosen his Cabinet to 
suit himself and nobody else. It is a 
Cabinet expected to render a service 
unexampled in the history of the 

republic. Herbert Hoover permitted no party chieftain 

to sit at his elbow, dictating the selections to be made; 
he allowed no mere political expediency to influence 
his action. His overpowering desire was to increase 
the efficiency of “‘the greatest business enterprise 
on earth.” To realize it, he made ability and avail- 
ability the prime requisites of all the appointments. 

He disregarded practically all other considerations. 

The fruits of his efforts are to be seen, although only 
six months have passed since the task was completed. 

The Cabinet that is functioning to-day is equal if not 

superior to any in the past three decades. The mem- 

bers, with a few exceptions, may not be nationally 
known to the same extent as were the men with 
whom William McKinley surrounded himself in his 
second Administration—the Cabinet that is univer- 
sally used for purposes of comparison. Nevertheless, 
they are discharging their duties as satisfactorily as 

did the greatest of recent official families. It is not at all 
improbable that they will establish an enduring record. 

That record, Mr. Hoover hopes, will be marked by 
an individual service no other Administration has 
contemplated. It is his intention to extend to all 





departments the policy pursued for seven and one-half 
years under his direction in the Department of Com- 
merce. Commerce, it should be remembered, was a 
part of the Department of Commerce and Labor when 
Congress created it in the early years of this century. 
Time demonstrated that there should be a separate 
Department of Labor and that an opportunity 
should be given the new Department of Commerce for 
expansion. Labor stood still. Commerce moved slowly 
and haltingly for a number of years; indeed, it was not 
until 1921, when Mr. Hoover took hold of it with all 
his genius for organization, that the real department, 
as it is known to-day, began to show itself. He lifted it 
from a position as low in the scale as that which Labor 
now occupies to a position which makes it at least the 
third most important department in the government. 
It is outranked, if at all, by State and Treasury. 

In its contacts with groups of individual citizens, it 
is much closer to the people than any of the older 
departments. It is rendering business and industry 
unusual service. Mr. Hoover wants to do with the 
other departments what he did with Commerce. Thus 
the Postmaster General is establishing trained execu- 
tives in the Post Office Department and is directing 
an investigation to determine the cause of service 
deficits; the Attorney General is procuring outstanding 
attorneys for the Department of Justice and the field 
service; and the Secretary of the Interior is reorganiz- 
ing bureaus within his jurisdiction. Experts are 
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entering the government service; politicians are 
departing. 

Although increased efficiency is the real purpose Mr. 
Hoover has in mind, saving money for the taxpayers 
is also a consideration. He has advocated general 
governmental reorganization for years. To the extent 
of his authority, he did reorganize the Department of 
Commerce; now he is to extend his activities to the 
entire executive establishment. This will be brought 
into bold relief by the recommendations he will sub- 
mit to Congress when it assembles in regular session 
next December. The official family he has selected will 
aid him in the undertaking. 

His success in assembling such a group of men was 
achieved in the face of handicaps that are little ap- 
preciated. He found the supply of Cabinet material 
at its lowest ebb when he took office, due to the tre- 
mendous industrial development which permits busi- 
ness to offer inducements that make those of public 
office seem almost inconsequential. Moreover, he ex- 
perienced great political pressure to make appoint- 
ments that did not appeal to him at all. 

Giving as much intelligent thought to the Cabinet 
selections as any President ever did, Mr. Hoover de- 
cided to avail himself of the inalienable right supposed 
to be invested in a chief executive to select the men 
whom he alone desired for the portfolios to be filled. 
He decided as well to disregard ‘any 
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John D. Long, Secretary of the Navy; Ethan A. Hitch- 
cock, Secretary of the Interior; and James Wilson, 
Secretary of Agriculture. Here is a list of names known 
and honored even unto the present generation. It was 
compiled, not alone by McKinley, but with the assist- 
ance of one of the greatest politicians of all time— 
Mark Hanna. Mr. Hoover had no Hanna to consult 
with; he wanted none. It was to be his Cabinet in all 
these words imply. 


Lured Away from Politics 


The President quickly found that he was compelled 
to go outside the fields of politics and public service 
for much of his material; which in itself explains why 
some of his selections were unknown nationally last 
March, when the list was made public. Time was 
when state offices and Congress served as training 
schools for the highest of appointive offices, but that 
time is passing. The young man of exceptional ability 
of thirty or more years ago regarded politics as offering 
a most attractive career, as indeed it did; such a young 
man of to-day is captivated by the opportunities of 
Big Business. He is making “an honest dollar.” 

Proof of the transition is to be had merely by com- 
paring the membership of the 57th Congress of 1901 to 
1903 with that of the 71st Congress, which began its 

temper-testing session on April fif- 





and all requests, suggestions, or de- 
mands that ran counter to his inten- 
tions. He realized his procedure was 
revolutionary, but he held firm to 
his determination. 


‘“Ingratitude”’ 


His disregard of political consider- 
ations is particularly noteworthy. 
Ever since the “spoils system” was 
originated exactly one hundred years 
ago, Presidents have used public 
offices to a greater or lesser extent 
to pay political debts. In various in- 
stances, even in recent years, they 
have accepted dictation by political 
advisers and campaign managers. 
Mr. Hoover made the great experi- 
ment of resisting all political pres- 
sure. He embittered some veteran 
politicians, who have accused him 
privately, if not publicly, of being 
‘ungrateful. Evidently they have for- 
gotten the observation of a states- 
man of another day that “the first 
virtue of a President is ingratitude,” 
and they have failed to realize that 
Mr. Hoover has won the esteem of 
the plain people by his independence. 

The handicap of political pressure was serious, but 
the shortage of Cabinet -material was more so. Mr. 
Hoover wanted to give the nation a super-Cabinet, 
if possible. To do so, he at least had to equal that of 
McKinley, who had John Hay as Secretary of State; 
Lyman J. Gage, Secretary of the Treasury; Elihu 
Root, Secretary of War; John W. Griggs, Attorney 





General; Charles Emory Smith, Postmaster General; 
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Henry IL. Stimson returns 
home Secretary of State. 


% teenth last. The comparison provides 
the yardstick that establishes beyond 
any doubt the fact that the supply 
of trained material for legislative or 
executive positions is ever so much 
smaller to-day than heretofore. 
What names do we find on the 
Senate roll call of a little more than 
a quarter of a century ago? Chauncey 
M. Depew, Joseph B. Foraker, Mat- 
thew S. Quay, Mark Hanna, Charles 
W. Fairbanks, Benjamin R. Tillman, 
Thomas C. Platt, Fred T. Dubois, 
George F. Hoar, J. P. Dolliver, Nelson 
W. Aldrich, Joseph W. Bailey, Henry 
Cabot Lodge, William A. Clark, Boies 
Penrose, William P. Frye, George G. 
Vest, Albert J. Beveridge, William B. 
Allison, Eugene Hale, Jacob H. 
Gallinger—this is only a partial list, 
, deliberately taken at random. Most 
| of those whose names are included in 





the list have gone to their reward, 
but their fame still endures. 

Now turn to the membership of the 
| Senate as it is constituted to-day. 
Listing alphabetically the senators 
best known nationally, we find Wil- 
liam E. Borah, Theodore E. Burton, 
Arthur Capper, James Couzens, 
Walter E. Edge, Simeon D. Fess, Hiram W. Johnson, 
Carter Glass, Charles L. McNary, George H. Moses, 
George W. Norris, Joseph T. Robinson, Furnifold M. 
Simmons, Reed Smoot, and Francis E. Warren. It is 
a much shorter list; necessarily so. Borah and a few 
of the others—a very few—would hold their own in the 
Senate of any previous day, but the great majority of 
the membership does not measure up to the previous 
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standard. Not only is business attracting the best 
brains of the country, but the direct election of sen- 
ators, benefiting demagogy at the expense of ability, is 
keeping many outstanding men from public life. 

It is true that some men who have specialized in the 
business and financial worlds have turned in later 
years to the affairs of the government with marked 
success—Andrew W. Mellon, the Secretary of the 
Treasury, who is serving under his third successive 
President, and James Couzens, senior senator from 
Michigan, are notable examples—but their number is 
pitifully small. And, as worthy men refuse to be 
drawn into the maelstrom of present-day politics to 
seek elective offices, so equally worthy men respect- 
fully but firmly decline to subject them- 
selves to unwarranted attacks in the halls 
of Congress or to trumped-up charges in 
the sensation-seeking press by accepting 
appointive positions. 


The “Dream Cabinet’ 


This was the situation confronting Presi- 
dent Hoover, as it has faced his immediate 
predecessors, when he began the exacting 
duty of organizing his Cabinet. Like others 
who have been elected to the greatest of 
offices, he sought to build a Cabinet that 
would have the unquestioned confidence of 
the American people. He selected A as his 
Secretary of State, B for Secretary of 
the Treasury, and so on down the list—a 
“dream Cabinet” that would rank with any 
in history. Some of his first choices were 
willing to serve, even though they appre- 
ciated the financial sacrifices they had to the 
make and realized the health-breaking de- 
mands that would be made upon them. Their country 
had called; their answer was ready. Others could not 
respond, necessitating second and even third choices. 

Mr. Hoover gave almost immediate attention to the 
position of Secretary of State, the highest post within 
his gift. Engineer that he is, he first surveyed all the 
material available. Elihu Root undoubtedly came at 
once to mind—a world-renowned statesman, formerly 
Secretary of State and Secretary of War. But Mr. 
Root was not available. He had reached the ad- 
vanced age of 84 years. By virtue of experience he 
more than qualified, but because he has entered the 
twilight of life he had to be eliminated. 

Charles Evans Hughes! Ah, there was a man who 
would bring honor to the Administration and himself. 
It is an open secret that Mr. Hoover diligently sought 
his services, but to no avail. Much as he desired the 
success of the incoming executive, Mr. Hughes could 
not accede. He had been governor of his state, a jus- 
tice of the Supreme Court of the United States, presi- 
dential nominee, and Secretary of State in two Cabi- 
nets. He was, moreover, a judge of the International 
Court. He had given the better years of his life to the 
public service. Although others in high places disagreed 
with him, he also regarded himself as too old to serve. 
His active assistance could not be had, although his 
counsel in matters of state ever will be available. 

The choice made by Mr. Hoover was Henry L. 
Stimson, who had demonstrated the qualities required 
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of a Secretary of State. He had won esteem at 
the bar. He was recognized as an outstanding jurist. 
He had distinguished himself, moreover, in the public 
service. He had been a successful Secretary of War. 
He had been the pacificator of turbulent republics, 
notably Nicaragua. He was serving as governor gen- 
eral of the Philippines and meeting a severe test by 
equaling, some say exceeding, the record of the late 
Leonard Wood. He had discharged the duties invested 
in him with fidelity and competence. He was well 
grounded in international affairs. His success since tak- 
ing the premier portfolio seems to justify his selection. 

Retention of Secretary Mellon was a foregone con- 
clusion. The financier, veteran not alone of the busi- 
ness world, in which he amassed one of the 
greatest American fortunes, but of two 
Administrations, wanted the honor of serv- 
ing in three successive Cabinets. His wish 
squared with the desire of Mr. Hoover to 
keep him in office. The President needed 
as the head of the Treasury the ablest 
official whose services he could secure. Mr. 
Mellon was without a peer. 


A Fledgling of Promise 


Whether Mr. Mellon is deserving of the 
title so often given him of being “the 
greatest Secretary since Hamilton” remains 
for future historians to decide, but the 
success he has achieved since 1921 makes 
him a truly great Secretary. He may retain 
his post as long as he is willing to serve. It 
may be one year, or it may be four years. 
The Administration will profit by his coun- 
sel; the financial and business worlds will 
continue to show their confidence in him. 

There is food for thought in the fact that the Presi- 
dent, in retaining Secretary Mellon and striving to 
recall Mr. Hughes to the Department of State, did 
his utmost to salvage all that was best in the Cabinet 
that the late President Harding assembled and that 
former President Coolidge perpetuated. Public opinion 
has classified Messrs. Hoover, Hughes, and Mellon as 
outstanding Cabinet officials. The first is himself the 
occupant of the White House. He retained one dis- 
tinguished associate and sought the other—a most 
promising beginning of the foundation of any Cabinet. 

Long experience in public affairs is not an abso- 
lutely vital prerequisite of success once office is as- 
sumed. It is not at all improbable that a man unknown 
to the nation at large, outside of educational circles, 
until a few months ago, will be the outstanding mem- 
ber of the Hoover Cabinet long before the four-year 
term draws to a close. Reference is made to Ray Ly- 
man Wilbur, Secretary of the Interior—a post that 
has caused the last two Presidents no little concern. 

Secretary Wilbur relinquished the office of president 
of Stanford University not only to accept a portfolio 
under Mr. Hoover but to become perhaps his closest 
adviser. In the judgment of many experts, Dr. Wilbur 
ranks as one of the best university presidents in the 
United States. He is a man of science, but, more than 
that, he is a highly practical business administrator, as 
all college presidents must be if they are to meet the 
demands made upon them. He is almost a fledgling in 
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the field of national politics, yet he has evinced a grasp 
of issues and policies that has been quite refreshing. 

In selecting William D. Mitchell for Attorney 
General, President Hoover made a surprise appoint- 
ment. In the weeks and months that followed the last 
election, the name most frequently mentioned for the 
post was that of Col. William J. Donovan, Assistant 
Attorney General in the last Administration and a 
close associate of Mr. Hoover throughout the national 
campaign. No reference whatsoever was made of Mr. 
Mitchell, who was classified politically as a Democrat 
and had been the Solicitor General for more than three 
_ years. Yet, when the list of nominations was trans- 
mitted to the Senate on March fifth last for confirma- 
tion, the name of Mitchell rather than of Donovan 
was opposite the. title of Attorney General. 

In making the choice, Mr. Hoover respected the 
recommendations of the highest legal authorities in 
the country. Justices of the Supreme Court, among 
them Chief Justice Taft, took the position that of 
all the men who had appeared before the Court, 
Mitchell had been the most helpful because of the 
clarity of his mind. Similar indorsements came from 
leaders of the bar. Seeking the 
best, Mr. Hoover accepted their 
judgment. 

One of the greatest tasks of 
the Attorney General during 
the years immediately to come 
will be to reduce crime and 
enforce prohibition, if that is 
possible. In the opinion of the 
President, it is vital to transfer 
the enforcement agencies of the 
government to the Department 
of Justice. Because of the atti- 
tude of prohibitionists, such a 
transfer might have failed of 
accomplishment had Donovan 
been made the highest law 
officer of the government, 
straightforward and honest man 
though he is. No great difficulty 
is anticipated by the Adminis- 
tration with Mitchell as At- 
torney General. 


Tang of the Sea 


Perhaps the most picturesque 
Cabinet official, certainly among 
the new members, is Charles Francis Adams, a 
descendant of two Presidents, who comes from 
Massachusetts as did his forbears. Mr. Hoover wanted 
to recognize New England and he wanted as Secre- 
tary of the Navy a man who had the best inter- 
ests of the sea establishment at heart. Mr. Adams 
filled not only the geographical requirement but that 
of understanding of the Navy, for he comes of a family 
that “went down to the sea in ships” and has shown 
his interest in the sea by becoming a yachtsman of 
international repute, with the Resolute winning the 
cup so cherished by lovers of the sport. 

Secretary Adams brought the tang of salt air to 
Washington with him. He has already inspected the 
lleet—and let it be said of him that when he was piped 
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A week-end at Hot Springs, Va., took Secre- 
tary Mellon away from Washington heat. 
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over the side of the flagship he did not exclaim: “Why, 
the darned thing is hollow!’’ He has done more for the 
Navy than could have been hoped in so short a space of 
time. Its morale was low when he took the helm; it is 
at new heights to-day. Mr. Hoover looked for a good 
man for Secretary of the Navy. In “the Commo- 
dore,” as Mr. Adams has been affectionately dubbed, 
he got a superman on the basis of accomplishments to 
date. 


Agriculture and its Problems 


The President faced a real task in selecting a 
Secretary of Agriculture, because of the farm-relief 
problem, which after a turbulent decade is nearing 
solution to the satisfaction of the Administration, if 
not in keeping with the wishes of the professional 
agricultural agitators in and out of the halls of Con- 
gress. A prime requisite was to secure for the post a 
man whose views squared with those of the Ad- 
ministration and who, at the same time, had the con- 
fidence of the West and was acceptable to that section 
of the country. Mr. Hoover found such a man ina 
former governor of Missouri, 
Arthur M. Hyde, who was re- 
spected throughout the West. 
He demonstrated before he had 
been in office six weeks that he 
would be a tower of strength to 
the Administration. In a letter 
which the President transmitted 
to the Senate, he analyzed the 
export debenture provision of 
the Senate farm -bill with such 
clarity and forcefulness that it 
went a long way toward saving 
Mr. Hoover from the embarrass- 
ment of being confronted with 
relief legislation that would have 
compelled a veto message. 

Secretary Hyde combines 
political astuteness with execu- 
tive ability and agricultural un- 
derstanding. It is significant 
that he won the governorship of 
Missouri at the time that for- 
mer Senator James A. Reed was 
the Democratic master of the 
State. Impartial observers in the 
State assert that the Secretary 
is the one Republican who could 
have taken Reed’s senatorial toga from him, had he 
been so inclined. It also is interesting to note that 
Mr. Hyde is the real orator of the Hoover Cabinet. 
Although Congress has enacted the farm bill, the last 
of the agricultural problem has not been heard from. 
It will be the dominant issue in the Plains states in 
the senatorial and congressional campaigns to be 
waged next year. Mr. Hyde will be found on the 
hustings, contending for the election of Republicans 
to the House and Senate and defending and proclaim- 
ing the Administration’s position as regards the 
matter—a bit of evidence as to the farsightedness 
of the man in the White House. 

Every Cabinet must have one or more members 
who understand politics. Mr. Hoover did not vary 
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from precedent in this particular, but it cannot be 
emphasized too strongly that he made his own se- 
lections, instead of permitting them to be dictated to 
him by party leaders. His selections were James W. 
Good as Secretary of War and Walter F. Brown as 
Postmaster General. Many observers have charac- 
terized these appointments as the weakest that he 
made, although both officials have rendered better 
service since they have been in office than their critics 
had expected. Both have applied themselves to the 
tasks confronting them and have familiarized them- 
selves with their duties. 


Reorganization and Improvement 


Mr. Brown, it is quite apparent, is not going to play 
politics with the Post Office Department, as so many 
of his predecessors have. He is reorganizing it by ap- 
pointing skilled business men, rather than politicians, 
to the highest positions. The reorganization augurs 
well for the improvement of the postal service. Mr. 
Good, who was Mr. Hoover’s pre-campaign manager 
and head of the Western headquarters of the Re- 
publican National Committee, has been especially 
helpful to the President because of his intimate 
acquaintance with the members of the House of 
Representatives, in which body he was an outstanding 
member before he voluntarily retired from public life 
to take up the practice of law in Chicago some years 
ago. But of even more importance, he is running the 
War Department; it is not running him. 

Two offices, closely related and, until the Wilson 
Administration, comprising a single department, are 
those of Secretary of Commerce and Secretary of 
Labor. Mr. Hoover was particularly desirous of choos- 
ing an able head of the Department of Commerce. 
He conducted its affairs for seven years himself. In- 
deed, his accomplishment in making it one of the best- 
organized branches of the government had as much 
to do with bringing about his nomination and election 
as his wartime services overseas, which first brought 
him into prominence. He wanted no retrogression in 
the department that has most to do with business, 
because of his anticipation that his Administration 
will be marked by a great development of trade, 
foreign and domestic. He drafted Robert P. Lamont, 
who had never aspired to high public office. Mr. Lamont 
has been engaged in constructive business all of his 
life and was the director of more companies and cor- 
porations than any member of the Cabinet, with the 


exception of Secretary Mellon and possibly Secretary 
Adams. 


All College Men But One 


The President experienced difficulty in selecting a 
new Secretary of Labor who met his requirements. He 
could not put his finger on the right man. With inaug- 
uration day drawing near, he requested “‘the iron 
puddler,” Secretary James J. Davis, to retain the office 
for one year. Mr. Davis, like Secretary Mellon, availed 
himself of the opportunity to serve under three suc- 
cessive Presidents. He will retire on or before March 
fourth next, when, if he carries out his present inten- 
tions, he will launch a campaign for the Republican 
nomination for governor of Pennsylvania. 
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Thus the Cabinet was formed. Analysis shows that 
three of the members—Mellon, Stimson, and Davis— 
had previous Cabinet experience; that Brown and 
Mitchell had held lesser posts in the executive de- 
partments; that Good was a veteran of the congres- 
sional service; that Hyde came up from a governorship; 
but that Wilbur, Adams, and Lamont had never held 
high national office. With the exception of Davis, who 
went to work when he was eleven years old, all are 
college graduates. Brown and Adams matriculated at 
Harvard University; and Hyde and Lamont at the 
University of Michigan. Mellon went to Western Uni- 
versity; Good, to Coe College; Mitchell, University of 
Minnesota; and Wilbur, Stanford University. Stimson 
got his A.B. at Yale, following which he did graduate 
work at Harvard, required for his A.M., and attended 
the Harvard Law School. 


The Best the Country Offered 


Five of the Cabinet members are lawyers by pro- 
fession; two are financiers; one is an educator, one an 
engineer; and one comes from the ranks of labor. The 
average age is sixty years. Mellon, who is 74, is the 
oldest; Hyde, who is 52, the youngest. All sections of 
the country, other than the South, are represented. In 
this, as in other respects, the President surprised com- 
mentators. They felt positive that he would recognize 
the states below Mason and Dixon’s line in view of the 
fact he actually broke the Solid South in addition to 
carrying the borderland. He would have liked to 
appoint a Southerner to his Cabinet, but none was 
available who really fitted into the picture. So he gave 
the East four places; the Middle West, five; and the 
Pacific West, one. 

A common supposition during the months inter- 
vening between the election and the inauguration was 
that the President would surround himself with in- 
timate friends, drawing from his early associates or 
the personnel of the Food Administration which he 
organized. He did nothing of the kind. The only life- 
long friend whom he selected was Wilbur, with whom 
he studied at Stanford University. In addition, he had 
associations only with Mellon, Brown, and Good. 
Casting aside any and all personal considerations, he 
sought the best the country had to offer and did his 
utmost to secure their services. 

This in itself was a more trying task than anyone 
not intimately acquainted with national affairs can 
appreciate. Half of the Cabinet membership had to 
be drawn from private life. These men were hesitant 
to step from comparative obscurity into the spotlight 
of never-failing publicity. The prospect of subjecting 
themselves to possible senatorial and congressional in- 
vestigations, as well, was anything but attractive, 
clear as was their conscience and spotless their records. 
Therealso were other considerations, including whether 
they could divorce themselves from their private 
undertakings and whether they should accept the 
inevitable reduction in incomes. 

For a Cabinet position pays a relatively small 
amount, $15,000—and that an increase of $3,000 as 
compared with the salary that obtained two years 
ago. Each of the ten men whom Mr. Hoover named as 
members of his official family received much more in 
private life than the government gives them. They 
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must resort to their private fortunes to supplement 
their government salaries, if they are to do what is 
expected of them in the national capital. A high official 
who retired to private life last March said, not boast- 
fully but as a statement of fact, that his losses in 
salary alone during his four years in Washington had 
been $230,000 and that his running expenses during 
that time had averaged three times the amount of any 
previous year. He did not regret the financial loss; he 
had been signally honored by having the opportunity 
to serve his country. But it was with some feeling of 
relief that he was returning to his business affairs and 
attempting to recoup his fortune during the relatively 
few working years left to him. 

Most of the men who accepted the Cabinet posts 
tendered to them by Mr. Hoover did so because they 
believed they should render public service, especially 
when the offices came unsolicited, rather than because 
of the honor that goes with holding such places. It can 
be said, too, that some of them were a bit fearful of 
their capacity. They wondered whether they would be 
as successful in the conduct of a great executive de- 
partment as they had been in their private affairs. 
Having achieved success in one line, having brought 
themselves all the comforts of life, having come to that 
time when they were preparing “to take things a 
little easier,” they were hesitant to assume duties of 
the most arduous kind. But the call had come, and, 
after due consideration, they gave the only answer 
that any true American could. 

They have learned already that their tasks are even 
more exacting than they had anticipated. The head of 
a department does more work, week in and week out, 
the year around, than the * 
heads of our greatest in- 
dustries and_ corporations. 
“Bankers’ hours” are un- 
known in the government 
service, certainly by the heads 
of departments. The em- 
ployees, numbered by the tens 
of thousands, may work from 
9 o'clock in the morning until 
4:30 in the afternoon, with 
a month’s vacation and a 
month’s sick leave annually; 
but not so “the chief.” 


No Sinecure 


If he is to meet all the 
countless demands made upon 
him he must be in his private 
office before the members of 
his personal staff report for 
duty in the morning and, with 
his private secretary, must 
remain there after the force 
leaves in the afternoon. There 
are nights which come all too 
frequently when he must take 
work home with him or hold 
conferences for which he did 
not have time during office 
hours. More than that, it 
would be no task at all to 
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As Secretary of Commerce he inspects the 
site for the new home of his department. 
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name half a dozen secretaries who spend an occasional 
Sunday in their offices “to catch up with correspon- 
dence.” 

Of all the men who have held Cabinet posts in the 
past decade, none has worked harder or longer hours 
than the President himself. It may explain his great 
success. He has no illusions as to the demands he is 
making on the men he has assembled about him. As 
Secretary of Commerce, he rarely failed to be at work 
before most Washingtonians think of arising. It was 
my privilege to attend an informal dinner a year ago 
at which he was the guest of honor. Late in the evening 
a butler appeared with a tray of fruit. Mr. Hoover 
selected an apple, remarking, “I always eat an apple 
at five o'clock each morning.” 


Believing I had misunderstood him, I asked, “Did 


you say five o'clock, Mr. Secretary?” 


Square Pegs in Square Holes 


“Yes,” was his reply. “I always wake early. It 
gives me a chance to attend to work that I cannot 
handle during the day. The apple stays my stomach 
until breakfast is served.” 

Rarely was breakfast a family affair at the Hoover 
residence. Business associates, friends, and advis- 
ers—sometimes two or three, more frequently half 
a dozen—assembled there at 7:30 o'clock to discuss 
politics and matters of state while they partook of the 
morning meal. Mr. Hoover invariably was at his office 
before nine o’clock and, except for luncheon, rarely 
left until evening, when he hurried home to more 
conferences, more work, more formal dinners. 

The new Cabinet officials, 
settling into the positions they 
have taken, are moved by the 
same impulses that actuated 
their most worthy predeces- 
sors. No matter how hard 
they work, the days—and 
nights—are not long enough 
to permit them to do what 
they would like to do. They 
are finding themselves more 
busily engaged than they be- 
lieved six short months ago it 
was possible for men to be. 
But they are happy in the 
knowledge they are dealing 
with problems of the greatest 
moment, correct solution of 
which means the welfare of 
the country that has honored 
them, the peace of the world 
in which they live. They are 
going about their duties with 
the confidence that comes 
only to men of wide experience 
and tremendous ability. They 
are the square pegs that the 
President fitted into the 
square holes. They are serving 
the greatest government of a 
free people in all the world. 
They are achieving success— 
and it is bringing its reward. 
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A Transcontinental Air Transport plane over downtown Los 
Angeles. The new city hall is a prominent landmark from the air. 


ACROSS THE CONTINENT IN 
FORTY-EIGHT HOURS 


By VELVA G. DARLING 


ULY eighth and ninth I took the 48- 
hour air-rail trip from Los Angeles 
to New York—the first scheduled 
flight of the Transcontinental Air 
Transport. It proved two facts to me: 
First, that the luxury, comfort, and 

speed of this method of transportation have never 
been equaled, much less surpassed; second, that the 
popularity of air travel, as demonstrated by the pas- 
sengers themselves and by the obviously interested 
and enthusiastic crowds that greet the planes at every 
airport, is only the first stirrings of a much greater 
popularity shortly to come. 

Travel by air will, within the next few years, be 
operating much more widely and prolifically than most 
people now believe possible. The enthusiasm for this 
daily transcontinental air-rail transportation is already 
obvious and is swelling hourly. 

But what about the service? Are meals served in the 
air? Can one passenger talk to another in a normal 
tone of voice? Is there a chance that you will get air- 
sick? Is smoking permitted? Can you play cards, or 
write letters, aloft? Can you send messages while in 
flight? Is the service good, excellen{, or mediocre? 
And just exactly how much time do you save? 





I’ll answer that last question right now. You save 
yourself exactly seventy-two hours from Los Angeles 
to New York—and a lot of dust and cinders. And, if 
you care to, you can look out the window at a view 
which the fastest train or automobile on earth could 
never begin to give you. 

Like thousands of others, I have been up in the air 
many times before. But I had no idea of the immense 
difference between one of the ordinary little planes 
and these great, luxurious, transcontinental passenger 
planes. Heretofore I have ranked flying along with 
outdoor spots like horseback riding and tennis. A lot 
of fun, you know, but not to be taken too frightfully 
seriously. 

But when I stepped into the T. A. T. plane on its 
first scheduled flight from Los Angeles to New York, 
with Colonel Lindbergh piloting at the take-off, little 
quivers ran up and down my spine. This trip would be 
different. It was like being a passenger on the first 
railroad train to cross the continent. Or the first cov- 
ered wagon. Something to brag to your grandchildren 
about! 

Officials of the airport had taken me on a short tour 
of the buildings earlier that morning. Immense long 
hangars housed big planes and little planes, great 
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gray tri-motored sedans and tiny mosquitolike mono- 
planes. At the end of the main hangar were the official 
headquarters and the weather station, with its amaz- 
ing machines for recording the velocity of the wind, 
temperature, humidity, and everything pertaining to 
the weather that a pilot needs to know about before 
starting on a hop. 

Approximately seventy-two of these weather bu- 
reaus are stationed along the Los Angeles-New York 
route. Observers at each station keep in constant 
touch with one another and with the planes by a sys- 
tem of radio and teletype. An exact picture of weather 
conditions prevailing along the line of flight is thus 
constantly passed along, and pilots are informed by 
radio of any adverse changes in weather conditions oc- 
curring subsequent to their take-off from any airport. 

No parachutes or other life preservers are furnished 
you when you board the 
plane. “What would hap- “uum 
pen,” I asked naively, “‘if ; 
both the wings should drop 
off, for instance?” 


Christened 


“You'd becaught,”’ came 
back the prompt answer, 
“like rats in a trap!” A 
laudably prompt and frank 
reply to my rather un- 
sportsmanlike question. 
But the fact is that these 
planes are so constructed 
and tested that there is less 
chance of a wing falling off 
than there is of your auto- 
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mobile flying apart all at 
once like the famous old 
one-hoss shay. 

In a room adjoining the weather station is a vault 
containing the maps of the course. It was here that I 
met Colonel Lindbergh for the first time—a tall, rosy- 
cheeked boy with tousled blond hair. He shook hands 
with me, and we talked a bit while he inspected maps 
and questioned officials regarding weather reports. 
In one corner of the room a machine which looked like 
a typewriter clicked out a yellow tape—a weather 
report from the airport at Waynoka, Oklahoma, com- 
ing simultaneously over this machine as the operator 
at Waynoka typed it off. 

We walked out onto the field at 8:15 a. M., just in 
time to see a yellow car roll through the gate; Mary 
Pickford, dressed all in white, alighted with Douglas 
Fairbanks. 

The grand stands facing the field were jammed with 
spectators. Half a dozen cameramen were busy setting 
up their paraphernalia. Newspaper reporters dashed 
everywhere. And in front of the great new air station 
stood the plane that was shortly to take us up. 

At 8:30 Mary Pickford mounted a stepladder be- 
neath the plane’s center propeller, turned to Lindy, 
and, holding a beribboned bottle in one hand, asked, 
“Where shall I smash it, Colonel Lindbergh?” 

“Right on the nose!”’ he replied. 

And right on the nose she smashed it. “I hereby 
christen you the City of Los Angeles,” said Miss 


The City of Columbus, one of the fleet of eleven planes, 
flying over the clouds. It is equipped with’ radio. 
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Pickford, ‘‘and wish you every happiness and success 
on this, your birthday!” 

A few minutes later all ten passengers were seated 
in the big Ford plane with its three motors, any one of 
which is capable of bringing the plane to land if the 
others are disabled. The exterior of the plane is 
painted gray, and its name is painted in black on either 
side of the body. The baggage—each passenger is 
allowed thirty pounds—is carried in the wings. 

The plane inside resembles nothing but the inside of 
a plane! An interesting story is attached to the crea- 
tion of this typically “airplane period” architecture. 
An obscure artist in Greenwich Village was discovered 
and employed to create an interior which would be 
modernistic, individual, and like absolutely nothing 
but an airplane. It was not to resemble a railroad 
Pullman, the inside of an automobile sedan or limou- 
sine, or anything else. It 
was to be pure airplane! 

He was given carte 
blanche, this Greenwich 
Village artist, as far as ex- 
pense was concerned, to 
do the designing. A dozen 
times he was taken into 
the air in one of the big 
tri-motored planes con- 
taining only the bare skele- 
ton of the cabin—nothing 
more. Finally, one day 
when he alighted he ex- 
claimed, “I’ve got it!” 
and forthwith designed 
and executed the interior 
architecture and decora- 
tion for these transconti- 
nental passenger planes. 

The details, from the 
polish of the panels on the 
walls to electric cigar lighters, individual lamps with 
parchment shades, rugs, and: sliding glass windows, 
give you a subtle feeling of confidence. Good study for 
a psychologist, this one of the effect of beautiful 
furnishings and arrangement on the mental and emo- 
tional reactions of the passenger. 











In the Pilot’s Cockpit 


The plane also contains a kitchenette from which 
luncheon and tea are served, lavatories, and remova- 
ble tables. The pilot’s cockpit is separated from the 
passenger cabin by a partition, but you can see the 
heads and shoulders of the two pilots through the glass 
doors. Passengers in these big ships are not permitted 
to talk with the pilots, who are stationed side by side 
at the two wheels—not sticks, as in the smaller planes, 
but wheels similar to your own automobile steering 
wheel. The plane can be manipulated by either steer- 
ing wheel independently. 

The instrument board in front of each pilot is cov- 
ered with dials and buttons and switches and gauges; 
also a small periscope, through which the pilots can 
see the entire cabin in back of them without turning 
their heads. 

As we stepped into the round door—it is really a 
glorified porthole—of the plane, we found ourselves in 
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The author takes off, with Colonel Lindbergh at the controls. The City of Los Angeles 
photographed from an escort plane at the commencement of the first west-east flight. 


the aisle facing two rows of pointed-back chairs, five 
in each row. There was plenty of room to walk com- 
fortably up and down the ship. Outside, movie cameras 
clicked and whirred. The crowds were still yelling and 
cheering and champing to get closer. Uniformed T.A.T. 
employees cleared a space beneath the propellers, 
preparatory to starting the engine. 

Suddenly a loud roar crashed against our ears. The 
pilot had contacted—the engines were warming up. 

Colonel Lindbergh sat at one of the two wheels in 
the cockpit, calm and absorbed in the switchboard 
before him. Mrs. Lindbergh, a charming, lovely girl 
in a dark blue, long-sleeved, printed frock and dark 
blue hat, took her seat in 
the plane. Douglas Fair- 
banks stuck his head in at 
a window to take a last 
look and say good-by. 

Now the plane began 
taxiing down the field at 
about thirty miles an hour. 
When it got to the far 
end it turned around and 
speeded up to about fifty; 
and before I knew what 
was happening we were off 
the ground and headed for 
New York. I gasped. Some- 
thing inside me yelled, 
“Whoopee!” But no sound 
issued from me. My excite- 
ment succeeded in ex- 
pressing itself in a mere 
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I looked out the window. 
The crowds below were waving wildly—and probably 
yelling, but I could hear nothing except the gigantic 
roar of the motors. The cameras below were still 
grinding away. 

Los Angeles skimmed by beneath. The buildings— 
those pretty blue, white, pink, and yellow California 
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; Looking forward in the cabin of a Ford all- 
emotional gulp. metal, tri-motor transcontinental plane. 


buildings—were amazingly clear in detail in the sun- 
light. Automobiles looked like toys; microscopic in 
size but perfectly clear as to color, shape, and detail. 
Over the outskirts of Los Angeles we flew, and within 
fifteen minutes we were soaring high over the desert. 

The courier, or uniformed attendant, now came 
down the aisle and handed each passenger a small 
glazed-paper packet of cotton to put in his or her ears. 
Cotton breaks the vibration of the engines, to which 
it is a bit difficult for the novice to become immedi- 
ately reconciled. 

At first it is impossible to talk. After an hour or so, 
however, your ears become adjusted to the noise, and 
it is fairly easy to carry on 
a conversation about the 
plane and the scenery be- 
low by a series of noddings 
and gesticulations. 

The couriers, an impor- 
tant and not uninteresting 
feature of the flight, are 
chiefly responsible for the 
excellent service you re- 
ceive on these planes. The 
one on our plane was typi- 
cal. About twenty-four he 
was—a college boy, tall, 
clean-cut, intelligent, ob- 
viously thrilled at the idea 
of being on this first flight, 
and very eager to make 
each passenger as com- 
fortable and happy as pos- 
sible. He gave us maps 
of the route, magazines, 
the latest papers, tables, writing paper—whatever 
it occurred to any of us to want. 

At 11:20 a. M. we arrived at Kingman, Arizona. 
The cities along the route from Los Angeles are, 
consecutively: Kingman, Winslow (Arizona), Albu- 
querque, Clovis (N. M.), Waynoka, Wichita, Kansas 
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City, St. Louis, Indianapolis, Columbus, and of course 
New York. 

Everyone got out of the plane at Kingman and was 
applauded and stared at by several hundred people 
who had come to look over this first plane—and its 
contents, chiefly Colonel Lindbergh. The new station 
at the airport is fully equipped with waiting rooms, 
rest rooms, telephones, newspapers, and so on. The 
landing field is several miles out from the town of 
Kingman itself, as most of the airports are. 

The courier told me of one little town at which we 
did not stop, which was so impressed by the radical 
changes it believed the purchase of land near it for an 
airport would bring that its citizens insisted on having 
the landing field constructed three miles away from 
the town itself—on the theory that very shortly the 
town will grow to encircle 
the landing field. An aston- 
ishing and not at all im- 
probable example of the 
power of the aviation on 
country real estate! 


A Lemon to Suck 


Luncheon was_ brought 
on the plane at Kingman, 
‘ and ten minutes after land- 
ing we were soaring into 
the air again. 

Between Kingman and 
Albuquerque we _ experi- 
enced the roughest part of 
the trip. When you are on 
the ground iooking up at a 
plane, you think it is glid- 
ing along with beautiful 
ease and smoothness. It must be just like riding on a 
cloud, you murmur to yourself. But there are plenty 
of bumps in the roads of the air—more, and more 
sudden ones, than you meet on the ground. 

To illustrate: Just out of Kingman, the courier 
was standing beside me serving coffee. The cups, the 
small milk bottles, sugar, the coffee container, and 
spoons were in a basket on his arm. Suddenly the 
plane jumped, leaped forward and up like a frightened 
horse! A milk bottle popped out of the basket and 
landed in my lap. Everyone made a grab for the 
small aluminum table in front of him and held on for 
dear life. 

Probably to insure against just such emergencies as 
this, the plates and cups are made of very attractive 
gold-plated silver ware, heavy enough to “stay put” 
on the tables. 

The plane immediately quieted down after this one 
spasm, though, and we went on eating our luncheon 
as peacefully as you would at home. We hit two or 
three more air pockets, but none as bad as this first 
one. 

In the heart of the desert at 2:15 that afternoon— 
at Winslow, Arizona—the plane again landed, and 
we were met by another crowd of enthusiastic specta- 
tors. We walked about on earth for a few minutes, 
sent a few telegrams, and reéntered the plane. One 
of the passengers had become a bit airsick, but he 
was the only one; and he felt entirely his normal self, 
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Over the southern California desert. 
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he said, as soon as the plane glided to earth. The 
courier provides excellent sedative tablets for such 
emergencies, and a lemon to suck. With the movable 
chair backs that permit you to recline, the plane really 
isn’t at all a bad place in which to be ill, if ill you are 
determined to be! 

Tea was taken on at Winslow and served to us just 
before we arrived at Albuquerque at 4:40 that after- 
noon. Then we took off on the last lap of the first 
day’s flight—the one and a half hours’ ride to Clovis. 

This was the most interesting part of the whole 
trip to me. About half an hour out of Albuquerque, 
it grew suddenly dark. Grayish black clouds loomed 
up all about us. The desert below, which a few mo- 
ments before had been a fascinating panorama of 
extinct volcanoes, miniature grand canyons, red 
rock, and white sands, was 
blotted out. 

Drops of rain began to 
splash against the window 
panes. There was no sound 
of wind—nothing but the 
roar of the great engines 
pounding in our ears. Huge 
gray clouds gathered closer 
and closer around the 
plane. Now and then the 
ship swerved and jolted, 
as automobiles do over 
rough spots in the road. 
Then we would glide 
smoothly on again. 

Suddenly through the 
window to my left I saw 
a long, jagged streak of 
lightning light up the sky. 
The roll of thunder which 
always follows lightning when you are standing on 
earth was weirdly absent, drowned by the roar of the 
motors. Just that long chain of red-white electricity 
across the sky—and the steady beat of the engines. It 
gave me an uncanny feeling of shaking my fist in the 
face of authority to be flying up there and making 
more noise, apparently, than thunder itself! 


Dinner and a Talk Fest 








Other flashes of lightning split the skies in rapid 
succession. The rain was now beating constantly 
against the windows. But there wasn’t any pitter 
patter of the raindrops; only that constant roar of 
the plane battling its way through the storm. 

At seven o’clock we landed five miles west of Clovis, 
in a downpour of rain. We could hear the pitter patter 
clearly enough now—it didn’t stop all evening. The 
plane had taxied into the hangar, and a car was wait- 
ing near by. This car, specially designed for transport- 
ing air passengers to the train they take for the night, 
was splendidly equipped. Finely upholstered benches, 
covered: with soft green leather, lined either side. 
Wicker chairs placed on the thickly carpeted floor were 
unattached, so that you could move them around at 
will. We were driven five miles to the station at Clovis, 
where our train was standing. 

At dinner at the railroad station, all the air passen- 
gers were placed at one table—it looked like a banquet! 
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We spent about two hours at the dinner table discus- 
sing what we had seen and how we had felt. 

The following morning at 8:10 we arrived at Way- 
noka, Oklahoma, left the train, had an excellent 
breakfast at the railroad station, and drove in another 
car four and a half miles east to the Waynoka airport. 
At nine o'clock we boarded the ship, just like the one 
we had flown in the day before, and took off on the 
flight from Waynoka to Columbus. 

Flying over a little more desert, we began to ap- 
proach Kansas City. The earth now divided itself into 
geometrical figures—green fields and _ well-tended 
garden patches. 

One of the passengers, who had flown over this 
country several times before, was leisurely playing a 
game of solitaire on a table the courier had brought. 
Another was writing out a message which the courier 
was to send by radio from the plane to the nearest 
town, to go on to its destination by wire. A man who 
was making the trip from Los Angeles to London, 
England, in eight days by air, rail, and boat was busily 
writing letters. 

About eleven o'clock we sighted the Missouri 
River, winding brown and muddy through miles of 
wooded land. At 11:34 we landed at Kansas City, 
strolled around a bit, then took off for St. Louis. We 
were flying close to the ground and could see flocks of 
sheep scurrying crazily this way and that as they 
heard and glimpsed this terrifying conveyance flying 
over them. Chickens fluttered and scrambled over 
fences; you could almost see them squawk! The oc- 
casional expression of calm stolidity of a supremely 
self-controlled cow or horse who refused to recognize 
our thundering presence was almost ludicrous—like 
the comedian in the movies who remains expression- 
less when a pie is thrown in his face. 
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The courier served luncheon between Kansas City 
and St. Louis; but there were no bumpy air pockets to 
interrupt the service, as there had been the day before. 
At Port Columbus at 7:15 that evening, while it was 
still daylight, we alighted from the plane at an inter. 
esting new station, especially built for this air service, 
and the only one of its kind in the world. We stepped 
out of the plane at one end of the building, walked 
beneath a luxurious orange and black striped awning, 
and out to the de luxe train waiting for us at the other 
end of the station. 

The next morning, just forty-eight hours after the 
plane had taken off at Los Angeles—having flown 
1,911 miles and traveled 941 miles by rail—we arrived 
in New York. 

In a few months, when night flying in planes has 
been inaugurated, train travel between Clovis and 
Waynoka will be eliminated, and passengers will fly 
direct from Los Angeles to Columbus, Ohio. This will 
reduce the air-rail time between New York and Los 
Angeles to thirty-six hours. 

The night flying which this will necessitate will 
bring into use planes with sleeping quarters fitted up 
like Pullmans, to which passengers can retire for the 
night. 

A significant move in the direction of night flying 
is the giant 2,000,000-candlepower beacon, named the 
Lindbergh Beacon, now being erected on top of the 
new Palmolive Building in Chicago. This beacon will 
revolve three times every minute, can be seen for 
miles, and will point the sky road to Chicago from 
every point of the compass. 

It won’t be long now before this globe of ours will 
be fitted out like a Hollywood first night—beacons 
lighting up the ether far into space and crisscrossing 
one another across whole continents. 
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Flying low over Baldwin Lake and the San Bernardino Mountains in southern 
California. East of this spot the scenery changes abruptly to arid desert lands. 
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UNDERWOOD & UNDERWOOD 


A Labour cabinet meets in the garden of 10 Downing Street. On the right hand of the premier is Philip 
Snowden, chancellor of the exchequer; on his left is Arthur Henderson, secretary for foreign affairs. 
Fourth from the left in the back row is Miss Margaret Bondfield, minister of labor. 


RAMSAY MACDONALD AGAIN 


By SIR PHILIP GIBBS 


— iow MAN who is now prime minister 
sem*' of England and who by that office and 
the power of his own personality con- 

trols in some measure the destiny of the 

British Empire at a critical period of 
history is strangely unknown by the 

world outside his own party. He cannot be put into a 
type, like so many politicians. There is something 
mysterious about him. He is un-English in his moodi- 
ness, in some touch of romance which is in his look 
and in his words, in his coldness and in his passion. 
No man could be more unlike his immediate prede- 
cessor, Stanley Baldwin. The strength and popularity, 
among many classes, of the Conservative prime minis- 
ter lay in his apparent conformity to a well-recognized 
type of Englishman. He played up to it with his pipe. 
He belonged to the squirearchy which long ruled 
England. There was nothing of the genius about him. 
He was gloriously commonplace, at least in the 
imagination of the middle classes and the propertied 
classes. He had a respectable family history, a sound 
business behind him. He was supposed to be “safe.” 
But the new prime minister is not safe in that way. 
There is a bit of the poet in him. He has an odd kind 
of genius. There is some flame behind his eyes, though 
he hides it. There is some part of him in darkness, un- 
revealed in the market place. And his history is not 
“respectable” according to the usual English stand- 
ards. I do not mean only that he was born of poor 
parents and worked his way up from dire poverty. 
That is not held against him by even the most snob- 
ish; for—and that is strange also—everyone admits 
that Macdonald is a gentleman, even with a peculiar 


nobility of manner that makes other men around him 
seem undistinguished whatever the length of their 
family tree. But throughout his political career he has 
been identified with the Independent Labour party, 
which outside the ranks of its own supporters and 
sympathizers has been suspected and feared as the 
intellectual advance guard of socialism. Then in 1914 
he refused to give his vote for war, though he could 
have had Cabinet rank in the coalition government, 
and during all the war years and afterward he was de- 
nounced as a pacifist (though he is not that, in the 
complete meaning of the word) and held up to public 
ignominy and hatred by nearly all the newspapers in 
the country. 

Yet by some queer destiny not altogether of his own 
making he became prime minister of England as the 
leader of a minority party in 1924, was thrown out of 
office by a volcanic indignation engineered by his 
political enemies on a question about Russia—badly 
handled by himself—and now once again has been 
brought into power, but not into full and complete 
power, by a rising tide of democratic opinion. 

Although an orator of some distinction, he has not 
the style of oratory which captures the mob. Although 
a man of many qualities, he has not the geniality, the 
expansiveness, the large-hearted gifts of leadership 
which make a man beloved by the crowd. How, then, 
is it that he has obtained the highest political office in 
a nation so essentially conservative, in tradition if not 
in politics, as England? What is the mystery of his 
personality? 

I am convinced by what I know of him that the 
mystery is not very dark. I am equally convinced 
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that all the guesses about him and most of the things 
that are written about him are largely false. A few 
things must be said straight away to dispel foreign 
illusions—and especially, perhaps, French illusions. 
He is not a revolutionary by instinct, temperament, 
or conviction. He never has been, even as a young 
man. For years he has been the most determined 
fighter of Communism and “direct action.”” He be- 
lieves utterly in parliamentary government and in the 
liberty of the individual as against autocracy under 
any form, whether of soviets or dictators. 


Always a Little Aloof 


The reserves in his character, that touch of mystery 
and aloofness, that hatred of Babbittry which make 
him seem so “queer” to many people, are due, I am 
sure, to his Highland blood and upbringing. The 
Highlander, as I discovered in the war, has secret 
cupboards in his mind which are never opened to 
public gaze. Always he is a little “fey”’ and mystical. 
He has the Celtic dreaminess, the sense of other- 
worldliness which is disconcerting to a Saxon mind. 
And he is never quite at 
ease in the company of 
the English. He has a 
certain shyness of soul 
which takes cover in si- 
lence, or in enigmatical 
smiles, or in escape to 
solitude. That is one of 
the characteristics of the 
English prime minister, 
as I have been told by 
those who know him best 
and by one who, I think, 
knows him best of all. It 
has been a charge against 
him by his colleagues. 
They reproached him with 
being inaccessible when 
he was last in office. He 
was not a “mixer.” They 
found him silent when 
they were loquacious, and 
busy when they called, 
and frigid when they 
wanted comradeship and 








dunes, which were never obliterated by London fogs 
when he worked as a clerk in a warehouse on twelve 
shillings and sixpence a week and afterward earned 
seventy pounds a year as the secretary of an obscure 
politician. He attended night classes, passed exami- 
nations, and became interested in political ideas as 
they were expressed by the Fabian Society, of which 
he became a member about the same time as H. G. 
Wells. He dreamed dreams of new forms of society 
which would relieve the grinding misery of poverty 
and give more gladness to working folk. But the High- 
lander in him kept him lonely and shy in London. 
That is one key to his character—that Highland 
mysticism. But those who think that he is a very 
dangerous and “advanced” thinker are all wrong. 
At least one conversation I had with him over a tea 
table made me surprised by the old-fashioned strain 
in his mind. I came away thinking, “That man is a 
romantic sentimentalist! He is very much like my own 
father. I believe I understand his mental make-up.” 
I have not altered my opinion since then, and he ap- 
pears to me at least in some part of his mind and 
character as a traditionalist belonging to the 1890’s. 
His favorite novelist is 
Sir Walter Scott; and that 
reveals a great deal at the 
present time, when to the 
young crowd Scott seems 
as dry as sawdust, utterly 
without realism, and 
frightfully lacking in the 
deeper psychology. He 
has no patience, I im- 
agine, with this modern 
literature or with its read- 
ers of the younger genera- 
tion who turn human 
nature inside out to see 
how it works and are very 
candid about their own 
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Ceremonials 


This new prime minister 
of England, whom the rich 
folk still imagine to be a 
“wild man” ready to 
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easy talk. Recently he 
made an allusion to this 
criticism. “I have been 
charged,” he said, “with 
being solitary. Well, God has had something to do 
with that, and I am not entirely responsible.” 

It is the heritage of his race and the influence of his 
early years among the poor fisherfolk and small farm- 
ers around Lossiemouth, when he was a studious boy 
brought up by his grandmother, who filled his head 
with the old Scottish folklore and poetry after he had 
finished his day’s lessons with the village dominie to 
whom he went through the rain and snow. Afterward 
when he came to London as a very young man, with a 
lot of book knowledge in his head and even then per- 
haps an ambition which drove him by a spur, he 
carried with him that Scottish background of the 
mind—those old tales, the memory of the moors and 
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As M. P., Macdonald, accompanied by his daugh- 
ter, arrives at the Royal Academy in London. 


hand their country over 
to the Reds, is one whose 
imagination and spirit are 
steeped in historical and 
sentimental tradition. He loves England, and its old 
castles, and churches, and thatched cottages, and 
flowering hedges. He was thrilled by a visit to Glaston- 
bury and the country of King Arthur and Alfred. He 
loves pageantry and ritual for their ancient traditions 
and present beauty; I saw how much he was enjoying 
himself at the enthronement of the Archbishop of 
Canterbury not many months ago because of the 
spiritual beauty of the cathedral and this touch with 
old things. He was surrounded by deans and canons 
and in high spirits with them. There was nothing of 
the radical hater of ecclesiasticism evident that day. 

He scandalized some of his colleagues and sup- 
porters by his insistence upon dressing properly for 
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state and public functions when some of them had an 
‘dea that Labour members ought to exhibit their true 
faith by refusing to put on “boiled shirts” or black ties 
or top hats. He jeered at individuals ‘‘who showed 
their vanity by the clumsiness of their clothes,” 
and on another occasion he poured scorn on them. 

“A tattered hat, a red tie, and the repetition of the 
Marxian phrases in a re- 
ligious tone of voice may,” 
he said, “be as indicative 
of a man who has sold 
himself to appearances as 
the possession of a cere- 
monial dress to attend 
ceremonies which are an 
historical part of his 
duties.” 


A Love Match 
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But I remember the 
days when he wore a red 
tie. It was the first time 
lever saw him and more 
than twenty years ago. 
He was one of the lec- 
turers before the British 
Association, which met 
at Dundee, and I was 
impressed by the very handsome man with that red 
scarf who appeared at the reading desk and delivered 
a thoughtful paper on sociology. By that time he had 
become the leading spirit of the Independent Labour 
party, which was forcing the pace as the intellectual 
power behind the Labour members of Parliament, 
then insignificant in numbers. 

They were the brains of the movement which led to 
what has happened now, and more extreme in their 
views as to the necessities of social change than some 
of their present representatives. 

Ramsay Macdonald’s dire poverty came to an end, 
and his political chances began, with his marriage to 
Margaret Ethel Gladstone—daughter of a successful 
chemist and the niece of the great Lord Kelvin— 
who fell in love with this young champion of the work- 
ing classes and democratic ideas. It was a love match 
which belongs to history, beautifully recorded by 
Ramsay Macdonald himself in a memoir of his wife. 

The man had courage, self-confidence, ambition, 
and a quiet will power which carried him far. He had 
to work with a rough team, but they respected him for 
his sincerity and intellect. As the leader of the Labour 
party in the House of Commons he was acknowledged 
by those who most mistrusted him—and that mis- 
trust was largely due to his Highland touch—to be a 
good parliamentary man, strong in debate, cool and 
well poised, even formidable in opposition. It seemed 
to most people that he had committed political suicide 
when with Lord Morley and John Burns he refused to 
lend his aid to the declaration of war. 

During those war years he must have suffered 
secret agonies. They are written now on his haggard 
face. He had to stand against a storm of abuse. There 
were times when his life was in danger. But he was no 
coward. No one has ever said that he had any personal 
fear or that he was a “long-haired pacifist” who 
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Macdonald won the good will of America by his 
naval-limitation conference with Ambassador Dawes. 
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shrank from physical danger. He was very much alone 
in those years because he was spiritually in exile from 
the mass of his own people. And yet it was a body of 
Scottish soldiers home on leave who formed his body- 
guard when they heard that he was going to make a 
speech on Plumstead Common and that the mob 
threatened to lynch him. During that time of war he 
was thinking out the prob- 
lems of the peace that 
would have to come and 
its inevitable price. 

Whatever judgment 
may be passed on him for 
his action at that time— 
and the minds of men 
have changed since— 
it must be admitted 
that he had an uncanny 
foresight as to the condi- 
tions that would obtain 
after the war and the 
most unflinching princi- 
ples regarding the future 
policy of peace so that the 
youth of the world would 
not be called upon for a 
new massacre. He was 
thrown out of Parliament 
in the elections that were 
fought during the war fever, and in that exile again 
he seemed to be forgotten as well as despised by those 
who had hated him. His name dropped out of the 
newspapers. He seemed to be ignored by a group of 
seventy Labour members in the House of Commons 
who were disorganized, badly led, and ineffective. 
Then came his extraordinary return. He had worked 
for it by many speeches at small meetings, all over 
the country, and by an intellectual power which some- 
how broke through a conspiracy of silence in the press. 

His most notable work at this time, and afterward, 
was his stubborn fight with Communism, which 
threatened to capture many of his party and to link 
up with the Russian revolution. He would give it no 
quarter. He fought it by argument, by irony, by 
passionate conviction. His ideas of socialism had no 
taint of spoliation and destructiveness. His mind is 
orderly and abhors violence. He believes that inai- 
viduality is sacred. He believes in the spirit rather 
than in the mechanics in reform. 


No Patience With Radicals 





“Socialism,” he has written, “is more than an 
organized movement and a creed. It is a spirit and a 
tendency. It suffuses all things in this age. Its mo- 
rality is the command of the heart uttered in persuasive 
firmness that the injustice done to one is the reproach 
heaped upon all. Its economics is the imperative to 
which commercialism itself must respond. Its politics 
is the path mapped out by destiny for a state which 
uses communal consciousness as a protector of indi- 
vidual life and liberty.” 

There is nothing in that creed to which most of us 
would not subscribe, and it is the essence of all that he 
has written and said. For instance: ‘Socialism is a 
tendency, not a revealed dogma, and therefore it is 
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modified in its form of expression from generation to 
generation.” 

He believes in the evolution of human society upon 
moral lines, and he is impatient and coldly hostile to 
those who want to take short cuts to a millennium. 

It was those ideas which made him take a dogged 
stand against the Communistic propagandists, declare 
open warfare against the Leninists, and keep his party 
out of the traps which were laid for them by the Third 
International. - 


Defeated by a Vote of Censure 


In his first term of office as prime minister, in 1924, 
Ramsay Macdonald had a difficult course to steer; 
and as his own foreign minister he proved his ability 
as a statesman and the sincerity of his ideals. His 
correspondence with Monsieur Poincaré—the antith- 
esis of himself—was masterly in its persuasiveness 
and tact. Then he had a stroke of luck when Poincaré 
was defeated and succeeded by Herriot, a man of the 
people and a liberal-minded politician eager to do 
something for the peace of Europe, though tied by 
French public opinion and a policy too strong for him 
to break. Europe was in a critical state. There was a 
smoldering of passion in many countries. France was 
anxious and depressed. But Ramsay Macdonald’s 
interventions, his unconventionality of diplomacy, 
his personal influence with foreign statesmen, pro- 
vided a temporary settlement which enabled future 
progress to be made. It led to an agreed method of 
putting the Dawes plan in operation; it arranged for 
the‘evacuation of the Ruhr; and it saved a collapse in 
central Europe. Not without justification Ramsay 
Macdonald claimed the agreement to be the first peace 
treaty “because we sign it with a feeling that we have 
turned our backs on the terrible years of war and war 
mentality.” 

During his first term of office as prime minister 
Ramsay Macdonald was at the mercy of a combined 
vote between the Liberals and the Conservatives—as 
he is indeed to-day, though with a stronger party be- 
hind him—and they decided to end his reign on the 
issue of his relations with Russia. I have said that he 
is anti-Communist—that is beyond argument; but he 
believed that the time had come for entering into 
treaties with Russia for the sake of trade and for the 
sake of the Russian people. He did not play this part 
of the diplomatic game well. He was caught in a trap 
over the trial of an English communist named Camp- 
bell by injudicious action; and at the very time when 
he was arousing grave indignation among a great 
body of English people who hated the idea of any 
relations whatever with the Soviet government the 
famous Red Letter arranging to “‘sovietize”’ England 
was received. It was probably a forgery, but in any 
case its existence was suppressed too long. That was 
the charge against Ramsay Macdonald, and he was 
defeated by a vote of censure. 

Toward the end of his office he was a harassed, over- 
worked man who had taken too much on his shoulders 
and who did not spare himself public speeches or social 
functions. It hurt his health, his temper, and his 
judgment. He became irritable with his colleagues, 
dictatorial, and even perhaps a little hysterical. They 
accused him of an arrogant egotism, of not listening to 


advice, of playing a lone hand. When he fell there were 
many of his own supporters who snarled at him and 
accused him of ruining the chances of the Labour 
party. 

It was a severe blow to his secret pride, to the sensi- 
tive side of his character, to his moral and spiritual 
sanctuaries. He had a breakdown in health. Not only 
his blood was poisoned but the heart of the man. So, at 
least, I have been told by those who know him well. 
He was in exile again and very solitary. But out of that 
darkness he came out stronger, better poised, with a 
new source of wisdom by way of suffering. 

Now he has lost that irritability. He is more genial, 
more expansive, mellowed. He fought the election 
with great courage and judgment. There were times 
when he was utterly exhausted by it, but his natural 
health made him recover quickly. He was gay and 
quietly confident. In power now, he is tackling his 
job with a surer touch. All the training of the man— 
his years of hard thought, his emotions and instincts 
and principles—is directed toward a firm handling of 
many great problems which need immediate action. 
At home there is unemployment. Abroad there are the 
questions of disarmament and the firmer foundations 
of peace. He has made a few little blunders already— 
as, for example, an article in the press, written months 
before he was prime minister but published when he 
took office, which offended France, and also by in- 
cautious remarks to interviewers. But they are not 
serious. 

All this is a favorable interpretation of his character. 
I believe it to be true and just. Like most men, he has 
his weaknesses and his faults—that aloofness, that im- 
patience of criticism, that touch of arrogance, that 
calculating ambition. Like most men of genius and 
those who have fought their way to high places, he can- 
not dissociate his personality from his work and suc- 
cess. What he thinks is certainly good because he 
thinks it—that is his profound conviction. 


A Fascinating Personality 


One could criticize, find fault, even drag him down a 
little by ridicule, create suspicion by emphasizing that 
touch of mystery about him. Why do so? Essentially 
he is a simple-minded and sincere man, with a great 
share of moral courage, with rather noble principles 
(however much we may disagree with their object 
and method), with a love of England and of Scotland 
in. his bones and soul, with a strong sense of tradition 
behind him, with a lot of sentiment, with a love of 
beauty, with a desire to add to the happiness of hu- 
manity. His mind is quick, and alert, and open to 
new ideas. Old-fashioned as he is by instinct, he is 
curious about modern thought and knowledge and he 
is always eager to learn. He can listen as well as talk— 
a rare quality in big men. He is a student of art as well 
as a reader of old books. He is gracious with women. 
He believes in the romance of life and love. So I read 
him; but those who want to know more than I can tell 
should get his Life, written by Mary Agnes Hamilton, 
who now sits behind him in Parliament. 

I am not of his party. I am outside all parties. But 
he interests me enormously as one of the most re- 
markable men, and one of the most curiously interest- 
ing personalities, in the world to-day. 
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THE EIGHTEENTH AMENDMENT 
CAN BE AMENDED 


By DUDLEY CAMMETT LUNT 


The officers of congress may come upon you, fortified with all the terrors of paramount federal authority. 
Excisemen may come in multitudes. ... They may go into your cellars and rooms, and search, ransack and measure 
everything you eat, DRINK and wear.—Partrick Henry in the Virginia Debates. 


It is the people that give power, and can take it back. What shall restrain them? They are the masters who 
give it, and of whom their servants hold it.—JoHN Marsua t in the Virginia Debates. 


T ISA FACT not generally recognized 
that two modes exist whereby amend- 
ments to the Federal Constitution may 
be effected. The process, as outlined in 
Article Five, consists of two distinct 
steps—the proposal of the amendment 

and its ratification. ““The Congress, whenever two 
thirds of both Houses shall deem it necessary, shall 
propose amendments to this Constitution’”—this is 
the familiar path, but the article continues—“or, 
on the application of the legislatures of two thirds 
of the several states, shall call a convention for pro- 
posing amendments.” So much for the proposal. 

As for ratification, the amendments so proposed 

. in either case, shall be valid to all intents and 
purposes, as part of this Constitution, when ratified 
by the legislatures of three fourths of the several 
states.” Here is familiar ground again. But it goes on: 
“...or by conventions in three fourths thereof, as the 
one or the other mode of ratification may be proposed 
by the Congress.” 

In proposing amendments and in prescribing the 
mode of ratification, Congress acts as its discretion 
dictates. But the moment that the legislatures of two 
thirds of the states have made an application, Con- 
gress no longer has any discretion in the matter. 
“The words of this Article,” says Alexander Hamilton 
in the Federalist, “are peremptory.” Congress 
must call a convention to propose amendments. 
Although such a convention has never yet been called 
it looms at this moment on the political horizon as 
a practical possibility. 





“ 


State Enforcement Optional 


_ The dissatisfaction of a majority of the people 
in. several of the states with the Eighteenth Amend- 
ment has found expression in various legalized modes. 
The accretion of this sentiment during the past three 
years has been certain and sure. In two states, Rhode 
Island and Connecticut, that amendment has never 
been ratified. In five states there are no local enforce- 
ment acts. Maryland has never had one; that of 
Nevada was declared unconstitutional by the supreme 
court of that state; and New York, Montana, and 
Wisconsin have repealed their enforcement legislation. 

A word as to this condition in these states. There is 
current considerable misconception as to the sup- 
Posed duty of a state to enforce the Prohibition 
Amendment. No such duty exists. A proper view of the 


situation is this. In our government all power flows 
from the people. In its course this power divides, cer- 
tain powers being delegated to the state and others to 
the Federal government. As a safeguard against any 
undue accretion of power to the Federal government 
the Tenth Amendment provides that “‘The powers not 
delegated to the United States by the Constitution, 
nor prohibited by it to the states, are reserved to the 
states respectively, or to the people.” 


Concurrent Power to Legislate 


The power to legislate with respect to intoxicating 
liquors has always been included in that bundle of 
powers which the lawyer calls the police power. As 
such it originally inhered in and was later reserved to 
each individual state, subject to the slight modifica- 
tions created by the commerce clause, by the Tenth 
Amendment. When the people, acting. through their 
representatives in their state legislatures, ratified 
the Eighteenth Amendment there occurred a transfer 
of that power by and from the people and the states 
to the Federal government in the sense that that power 
was merely added to the other powers of the latter. 
Moreover, at the same moment the power of enforce- 
ment was expressly retained by that clause which 
says: “‘The Congress and the several states shall have 
concurrent power to enforce this article by appropriate 
legislation.” 

The possession of power does not of necessity imply 
that it is to be exercised. “It is clear that no state is 
required to have a prohibitory law, or any law on the 
subject of intoxicating liquor.” These are the words 
of the supreme judicial court of Maine in State vs. 
Gauthier in 1922. It does not advance the argument to 
point out that the Amendment is “the supreme law 
of the land.” The net effect of this is that when and if 
a state does exercise this power it must be done in con- 
formity with the Amendment. In a word, a state may 
not license what the Amendment forbids. In the 
Lanza case, decided two months after State vs. 
Gauthier, the Supreme Court similarly delineated the 
situation. 

There is still another mode by which popular opinion 
has found a voice. This is the referendum. In the 
six states of Wisconsin, New York, Illinois, Mas- 
sachusetts, Ohio, and Nevada, majorities opposed to 
national prohibition have had their way. In some 
instances the question has been the enactment or re- 
peal of the particular state enforcement act, while in 
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others it has been either to memorialize Congress to 
modify the Volstead Act or to propose the repeal of 
the Eighteenth Amendment, or simply to effectuate 
an expression of public opinion. 


The Referendum as a Straw Vote 


Effective as these referenda are for this latter pur- 
pose, nevertheless in so far as the question voted upon 
is divorced from the popular review of the legislation 
of the particular state, they are nothing more than 
straw votes. This follows from decisions in both state 
and Federal courts quite early in the game. When the 
Eighteenth Amendment was in the course of ratifica- 
tion the question arose in several states as to whether 
that question should be submitted to the people under 
the terms of the various referendum provisions therein. 
Seven out of nine state courts held that it should not 
be so submitted to the people. A decision to the con- 
trary in Ohio was later reversed by the Supreme 
Court of the United States. 

The grounds of these decisions were that the word 
“legislatures” in Article Five means precisely that 
and does not include a referendum. Moreover, a ref- 
erendum is for the purpose of a popular review of 
state legislation. Since the act of the legislature in 
ratifying an amendment to the Constitution is in no 
sense local legislation but rather the exercise of a 
Federal function in accordance with the terms of 
Article Five, it follows that that action of the legisla- 
ture cannot be reviewed by the people in a referendum. 
By a parity of reasoning, the people cannot through 
state referenda demand that Congress call a constitu- 
tional convention, as has been attempted in Nevada. 
The application to be effective must be by the state 
legislature. 

Last year the supreme judicial court of Massa- 
chusetts was called upon to give its opinion on a 
question involving the Massachusetts referendum. 
The House of Representatives had before it a petition 
signed by more than a million individuals asking for 
the passage of an act “to ascertain the will of the 
people of the commonwealth with reference to the 
repeal of the Eighteenth Amendment.” The bill 
provided for the submission to the voters, at the next 
state election, of the question whether the senators 
and representatives from Massachusetts should be 
requested to support a Constitutional amendment to 
repeal the Eighteenth Amendment. It further pro- 
vided that the result was to be considered, not asa 
binding instruction but rather as an expression of the 
will of the people. 


“<Ineffectual Expression of Opinion” 


In order to know how to proceed, the House desired 
to ascertain the opinion of the court as to whether the 
proposed bill was a “law” or a “measure” within the 
meaning of the provision of the Massachusetts con- 
stitution providing for the referendum. The judges 
answered that it partook of the characteristics of 
neither. In their opinion a law was “something differ- 
ent in kind from an ineffectual expression of opinion 
Possessing no sanction to compel observance of the 
views announced.” The court pointed out clearly 
that the referendum provision in the Massachusetts 
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constitution could affect only the constitution and 
laws of that state. 

The fact is that, whether advisedly or not, the 
people have nothing directly to do in the process of 
amending their Constitution. It is done through their 
agents. Amendments are proposed either by their rep- 
resentatives in Congress or by their delegates in a 
convention called for that purpose at the behest of the 
requisite number of state legislatures. Ratification 
is by three fourths of either the legislatures or conven- 
tions in the several states. At no juncture in the proc- 
ess are the people directly involved. 

To appeal to Congress by any means other than 
compulsion is futile. The expectation that that body 
would take action of its own initiative upon the presen- 
tation of memorials has proved vain if not naive. On 
this point the record is clear. During the past three 
years upward of a score of resolutions dealing with the 
constitutional aspects of national prohibition have 
been introduced in that body. Without exception they 
have been referred to the Judiciary Committee of the 
Senate or the House. There they lie. Their sole medium 
for publicity is the voluminous files of the Congres- 
sional Record. 


A Resolution in the Senate 


One of these resolutions deserves mention. It was 
introduced in the Senate late in June, 1926, by the 
junior senator from New Jersey. It proposed an 
amendment to repeal the Eighteenth Amendment; and 
ratification was to be, not by the legislatures in the 
states but by conventions therein. This, said the 
senator later in debate, was to enable the people to 
vote upon the question directly. While this conception 
was inaccurate, nevertheless there can be little 
doubt that such conventions would reflect the will of 
the majority on such an issue more accurately than 
would the assent or dissent of state legislators. 

The action taken by the Senate is instructive. The 
senator from New Jersey moved that his resolution lie 
on the table and be printed in the Record. There- 
upon, at the instance of Senator Harris, of Georgia, 
the Senate gave its unanimous consent that there be 
printed directly after it a unique document entitled 
“The Song of the Barroom,” by the late lamented 
Tom Watson. This was a diatribe of the caliber and 
appeal of the well-known ditty, “The Face on the 
Barroom Floor.” Six months later the proposed 
amendment was referred to the Judiciary Committee. 
It has not been heard from since. 

Thus the net legal effect of the activity of the 
opposition is that there are no enforcement acts in 
five states. All the rest is interesting but unconvincing. 
The results of the various referenda reach the head- 
lines of the newspapers immediately and the columns 
of the Congressional Record ultimately. If the legis- 
latures of the ten states where this adverse sentiment 
has been effectively voiced had thereupon made an 
application to Congress for the calling of a convention 
to propose the repeal of the Eighteenth Amendment, 
the opposition would at this moment have traversed a 
third of its arduous journey to its goal. Thus it be- 
hooves the faithful to elect to their state legislatures 
representatives who will vote for a resolution embody- 
ing such an application to Congress. 




















When the history of the adoption of the Constitu- 
tion and later the Bill of Rights is examined, the 
latent possibilities of proceeding by convention 
become apparent. The Articles of Confederation pro- 
vided for alterations by an agreement in Congress 
which was thereafter to be approved by the legislatures 
of every state. Dissatisfaction with that document 
had been expressed prior to its final ratification in 
1781. In the following year the legislature of New York 
called upon Congress to call a general convention. 
The states of Pennsylvania, Maryland, and Virginia 
indorsed such a proposal. In 1785 the Massachusetts 
legislature passed similar resolutions. No action was 
taken by Congress other than to form committees. 

In January, 1786, the Virginia legislature passed 
resolutions to invite the other states to send com- 
missioners to a convention to discuss matters relative 
to trade and commerce. They were to report back to 
their states an act which, when ratified, would enable 
Congress to deal efficiently with that general subject. 
A letter from Madison to Monroe at this juncture 
will strike a resonant echo at the present time. He 
wrote: “The efforts for bringing about a correction 
thro’ the medium of Congress have miscarried. 
Let a Convention, then, be tried.”” The upshot of the 
Virginia resolutions was the Annapolis Convention, 
which met in September, 1786. Since but five states 
were represented, no action was taken other than to 
recommend unanimously that commissioners be 
appointed from each of the states to meet in Phila- 
delphia in the following May to discuss the same 
subject and to “‘devise such further provisions as shall 
appear to them necessary to render the constitution 
adequate to the exigencies of the union.” 


Article Five of the Constitution 


Again the legislature of Virginia was the first to 
act, and delegates were appointed in October. Six 
states followed this example. The others waited for 
Congressional action, as they questioned the legality 
of this mode of proceeding under the Articles of 
Confederation, which provided that alterations should 
originate with Congress. In February, 1787, Congress 
took tardy action and called the Philadelphia Conven- 
tion. This famous body, which met on May 14, 1787, 
and which was to frame the Constitution of the 
United States, owed its existence to the persistent 
activity of the legislatures of the states. 

The convention was not without precedents in 
formulating Article Five. The idea of making provision 
for the future alteration of a written constitution is 
purely American. It had first appeared in the Pennsy]- 
vania Frame of Government a century earlier. In 
1787 the constitutions of eight of the states contained 
such a provision. Of these, five provided for amend- 
ments by a convention and three by the legislature. 
But two required ratification by the people. These 
elements were combined for the first time in the 
Federal Constitution. An examination of the journals 
of the convention show that these alternative modes 
were the work in large measure of Madison and 
Hamilton. 

Up until September tenth the convention was 
unanimously agreed on an article which provided that 

on the application of the legislatures of two thirds 
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of the states in the Union, for an amendment of this 
Constitution, the legislature of the United States 
shall call a convention for that purpose.” On that day 
this article was reconsidered. After discussion and 
several amendments Madison, seconded by Hamilton, 
moved to postpone further consideration of the 
amended article in order to take up a proposition 
which resembled the present Article Five save in one 
very important particular. This was that Congress 
was to do all proposing of amendments either of its own 
initiative or on the application of two thirds of the 
state legislatures. In this form it was adopted. 


Ratification by Convention 


Five days later George Mason, of Virginia, pointed 
out that in as much as Congress had absolute control 
of the situation, “no amendments of the proper kind 
would ever be obtained by the people, if the govern- 
ment should become oppressive.” Thereupon 
Gouverneur Morris, of Pennsylvania, moved to amend 
the article so as to require a convention on the applica- 
tion of two thirds of the states. He was seconded by 
Elbridge Gerry, of Massachusetts, and the motion 
was carried without a single dissent. In this wise was 
the mode advocated in this paper for the repeal of the 
Eighteenth Amendment made a part of Article Five. 

The convention adjourned on September seven- 
teenth. The Constitution was to become effective 
upon the ratification of nine states as between those 
states. The mode of ratification, which was suggested 
by the convention in a letter to Congress, was that it 
be submitted in the states to conventions composed of 
delegates elected by the people of each state. This 
method was identical with that alternative mode 
prescribed in Article Five for the future ratification 
of amendments, which is peculiarly well adapted to 
the consideration by the people of radical alterations 
in their fundamental law. This mode was pursued. 

The reports of nine of these conventions have come 
down to us. The delegates chosen by the people to 
represent them averaged one hundred and twenty- 
seven members in the various conventions. Besides 
well-known members of the Federal convention, such 
as Madison, Hamilton, and Governor Randolph, 
there were others like John Marshall, Patrick Henry, 
John Hancock, Charles Cotesworth Pinckney, Oliver 
Ellsworth, and John Jay, illustrious alike to their 
contemporaries and to posterity. 


Analyzing Article Five 


Article Five was thoroughly canvassed by these 
men. The gist of it was well put by James Wilson, who 
was destined to become an associate justice of the 
Supreme Court, in the Pennsylvania convention. He 
said: ‘They [the people] may revoke the lease when 
the conditions are broken by the tenant.” Its most 
thorough analysis was made by James Iredell, of 
North Carolina, likewise a future Supreme Court 
justice, in a speech that is often cited. The different 
modes of amending are mentioned in fifteen different 
speeches in the several conventions. Of these, nine 
dwell upon the double mode provided, whereas six 
point out that a convention to propose amendments 
may be had upon the application of the states. The 
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legislative method, with which we are most familiar, 
was never adverted to by itself. With respect to it the 
following prophetic words fell from the lips of George 
Nicholas, a Virginia delegate: “‘Had it rested solely 
with Congress there might have been danger.” 


A Battle for Amendments 


The Constitution was ratified only after a fearful 
struggle. In the debates there were many demands 
from the opposition for amendments. In more than 
two thirds of the conventions the vital issue became 
whether the Constitution was to be ratified on condi- 
tion that specified amendments be accepted or 
simply with a recommendation of such amendments— 
in a word, with precedent or subsequent amendments. 
This issue had first been raised by John Hancock, 
president of the Massachusetts convention, when he 
made a suggestion that ratification be with a recom- 
mendation of amendments as a substitute for a 
motion calling for a flat ratification or rejection. In 
the debate that followed on this proposition, Fisher 
Ames made an interesting point. In discussing the 
capacity of the convention, which had been called to 
ratify or reject, to recommend amendments he said: 


Have we no right to propose amendments? This is the fullest 
representation of the people ever known, and if we may not 
declare their opinion, and upon a point for which we have 
been elected, how shall it ever be known? ... We are chosen 
to consider the constitution, and it is clearly incident to our 
appointment to declare the result of our deliberations. This 
very mode of obtaining amendments ts pointed out in the con- 


stitution itself. 


While the italicized sentence is inaccurate, who will 
deny that the difference is more than formal? In the 
end it was found that seven of the states had ratified 
with subsequent amendments. Moreover, in two 
states which had ratified unconditionally the minority 
met thereafter and published resolutions recommend- 
ing amendments. 

New York prosecuted this popular demand further. 
Three days after its convention had adjourned there 
appeared a circular letter signed by Governor Clinton, 
and addressed to the governors of the several states, 
which “earnestly exhorted and requested”’ the legisla- 
tures of the other states to make application to Con- 
gress for a convention to consider the various proposed 
amendments. The legislatures of that state and Vir- 
ginia made such an application. They were presented 
to Congress within one month after that body met for 
business. At the suggestion of Madison the applica- 
tions were filed until the requisite number had been 
received, as it was conceived that Congress was with- 
out power to act until that time. Within another 
month Congress itself, in response to the popular de- 
mand, began a consideration of the problem. This 
resulted in the proposal and ratification of the first 
ten amendments which comprise the Bill of Rights. 


The Time Element Involved 


It will be objected that this mode of proceeding by 
convention will be slow, expensive, and cumbersome. 
As for the last two considerations it is enough to point 
out that state constitutions have been evolved by 
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conventions literally by the hundred. In point of 
time the Twelfth Amendment, whose ratification 
consumed the shortest time, was in the process nine 
and a half months, whereas the Sixteenth took three 
and a half years. The average amount of time since 
there have been forty-eight states has been a year and 
three quarters from the date of proposal to that of final 
ratification. 

It is admitted that these figures are taken from 
amendments proposed and ratified by the legislative 
method. As for the other mode, what about the 
Constitution itself? In computing the time it is hardly 
fair to start with the date of the tardy resolution of 
Congress in February, 1787. The Federal convention 
was first proposed by the adjourning resolutions of 
the Annapolis Convention on the fourteenth of 
September, 1786. The ninth state, New Hampshire, 
ratified the Constitution June 21, 1788. Thus within 
the lapsed period of one year, nine months, and seven 
days the people of the United States had ordained 
and established their Constitution. 

The initiation of the process is simple. Let an 
application that a convention be called, to propose an 
amendment to repeal the Eighteenth Amendment, be 
embodied in a joint resolution of both houses of the 
state legislature, duly authenticated by the proper 
officers, and presented to Congress. That is all. Article 
Five has then been complied with. There can be little 
doubt that, for ratification on such an issue, recourse 
should be had to conventions in the state. The 
delegates are fresh from their constituents, having 
been elected with reference to a single and precise 
issue. The history of the state conventions of 1787-88 
demonstrates the efficacy of such a method in ac- 
curately reflecting popular sentiment. 


A Question of Good Government 


The issue of national prohibition is at last emerging 
from a ten years’ fog. Fundamentally it is not a 
question of temperance on the one hand or of indulgence 
on the other. Virtue is not pitted against vice. Funda- 
mentally it is a question of good government. And in 
our Federal scheme of government that means it is a 
question of the proper allocation of powers between 
state and Federal sovereignties. 

The Eighteenth Amendment has no place in the 
Federal scheme. It woefully upsets that peculiar and 
nice balance between the one and the many sovereigns, 
which was itself evolved out of the decade of experi- 
mentation prior to 1787 and which renders our system 
of dual governments a workable proposition. It places 
on the national government a burden that obviously 
it cannot sustain. And of the Bill of Rights, that re- 
pository of the sacred and inalienable rights of the 
citizen, by its express terms it makes a hollow mock- 
ery. 

A Constitutional convention is the only possible 
and satisfactory remedy for the present intolerable 
state of affairs. It is in keeping with the very best of 
American traditions. By this method the people of 
the United States set about to “insure domestic 
tranquillity . . . and secure the blessings of liberty” 
to themselves and their posterity. They and they 
alone can correct the error which has put to hazard 
those solemn purposes. 
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WENTY-ONE years ago—in June, 
_— Pa—aee’ 1908—I was standing one morning on 
the line between San Diego and Im- 
perial counties in the Coyote Moun- 
tains, California. From the edge of a 
cliff 2,700 feet above sea level I could 
look down to the sands of the Imperial Desert, below 
sea level and a hundred miles to the east. The only 
connecting link was a scant burro trail, and there was 
not a sign of human habitation or a single evidence 
of attempted cultivation. 

Beside me stood Ed Fletcher, one of the biggest 
men in the Southwest—six feet four in height, all 
muscle and bone. A few years before that he had 
been a clerk in an apple store in San Diego, but he 
had the vision and the energy of an empire builder. 

As he pointed east that day in 1908 he said to me, 
“On a direct line off there lies 
the Atlantic Ocean. Right here 
is the shortest line between 
the Atlantic and the Pacific.” 
He indicated the trackless 
desert and the impenetrable 
canyons. 

“It must be three thousand 
miles,” said I. 

“Three hundred less than 
that,” he said; “and that is 
how we will Sek Los Angeles. 
I am going to blast a highway 
through those mountains, 
throw a paved road across 
that sand, and give San Diego 
a direct contact with the 
East.” 

“The railroads have been 
refusing to do that for two 
generations. Who doyou think 
is to pay for this?” 

Fletcher waved a long arm 
up the path behind us where 
his two- cylinder Maxwell 
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THE OLD SPANISH TRAIL 


By RICHARD BARRY 


had been chugging us through the mesquite and 
chaparral for a week, the puny forerunner of great 
fleets of cars. “‘The automobile,” said he, “has come 
to help San Diego realize its destiny. The power of 
the railroads has gone, along with the primacy of 
water transport.” 

“But your straight line to the Atlantic,” I still pro- 
tested, “must go through the heart of the ‘great 
American desert.’ It must be fifteen hundred miles, 
with hardly any population, while a few hundred miles 
to the north is more than one good road across the 
country. It will cost millions, and who will furnish 
the money? And will we live to see it?” 

At that moment such a highway seemed a fantastic 
dream. The burro trail snaked itself down the moun- 
tainside with only inches to spare, down to a desert 
on which nothing much could ever grow, on which 
only lizards could crawl. 
Across the desert were miles 
of bare plain—not a hotel, not 
even a taxpayer—and beyond 
that were unbridged rivers 
and swamps. But Fletcher 
could see past the difficulties, 
and for fifteen years he worked 
for the city of San Diego and 
for his vision. When I rode 
across the Old Spanish Trail 
this spring into the plaza of 
San Diego I read on the 
granite milestone: 


THE 


CITIZENS OF SAN DIEGO 
In Dedicating 
This Pacific Milestone, 
November 12, 1923, 
Hereby 
Gratefully Acknowledge 
The Untiring Efforts of 
Col. Ed Fletcher 
In the Construction of 


A SOUTHERN 





t ‘ : 3 Live oaks and pines at the water’s edge along a TRANSCONTINENTAL 
stood in the blistering sun. It pleasing stretch of boulevard at Pass Christian. HIGHWAY 
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The original gates of the city of St. Augustine, Florida. It is here, in a country 
akin to his own, that the Californian ends his journey over the trail. 


While Fletcher and his visionaries were laboring in 
the Far West, attacking their immediate problem of 
getting across the Colorado, a group of men in Mobile, 
Alabama, started in to solve their own difficulties. 
These old-fashioned Southern gentlemen were the 
first in that locality to realize that Mobile was falling 
back in the procession of growing American cities. 
To them the reason was obvious. Mobile could ship 
on the sea to the south and by rail to the north, but 
there was practically no lateral connection to the east 
and the west by highway. Other ports could maintain 
rapid service to their next-door neighbors and, given 
good harbor facilities, could reach shipping suprem- 
acy. They could attract strong manufacturing inter- 
ests by the facility with which they could draw on the 
surrounding country for labor and supplies. But 
Mobile had to depend on her rail connection alone to 
support her harbor. On both sides marsh lands and 
wide rivers subject to frequent floods made Mobile 
practically a peninsula. 


An Ambitious Undertaking 


So these men, starting with the primary idea of 
giving Mobile a chance for growth and commercial 
success, developed a plan for a great motor highway, 
passable at all seasons of the year and under any 
* weather conditions, from Florida to the Mississippi. 
Not only Mobile but also Pensacola, Biloxi, Pass 
Christian, and every Gulf port including New Orleans 
could have constant and reliable lateral transportation 
which was now denied them by lowland and high water. 

Like Fletcher in the West, these men started to 
solve a local problem, then saw past the immediate 
difficulty to the major question. If Mobile needed out- 
lets, so did the whole coast. If Mobile wanted long- 
distance motor roads, so did the whole country. Why 
should not the road that put Mobile on the upward 
climb run all the way from coast to coast and give the 
nation one more lateral highway? 
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Bear in mind that when a 
cotton or rice planter in western 
Louisiana wanted to go to New 
Orleans he went by rail or took 
a steamer; and that any motorist 
who wanted to go from Pensa- 
cola to Biloxi on the Gulf, about 
150 miles, had to detour up into 
the heart of Alabama about 700 
miles. Pensacola and northwest 
Florida were cut off so complete- 
ly from the rest of the state that 
a bill was introduced into the 
Alabama legislature, with the 
support of a number of west 
Floridians, that Alabama annex 
the western part of Florida. 


Impasse 


Seeking about for a name for 
the association under which they 
could fly a flag for mutual sup- 
port they hit on the phrase “The 
Old Spanish Trail,” which was 
used for the first time in 1916, 
just a year before the United States entered the World 
War. For the next five years the name meant nothing 
more than a rather feebly prospected highway some- 
where along the Gulf. 

When the association began its efforts for a lateral 
highway it naturally sought legislative help. High- 
ways are built by legislative action—municipal, 
county, state, or national—or by combinations of 
these public forces. 

Municipal assistance was easy to get, for prac- 
tically every city will keep up its own roads. But 
municipal assistance meant little in an undertaking 
of such gigantic size. It would take the combined 
resources of every governmental agency on the Gulf 
even to start such a road. Codperation was what was 
needed; but when they got into county politics they 
struck a snag, and when they launched into state 
politics they were lost in a morass. Both were inter- 
twined and locked with what may be called the court- 
house gang—a phrase chosen for general description 
more because it is generally understood than because 
it is strictly correct. 

Alabama and Mississippi were shining examples of 
the strangle hold a small group of men can get on the 
neck of the public purse. For when the proponents 
of the highway across the southern borders of the 
states went to the legislatures for help they found 
that the courthouse gangs effectually blocked all 
their efforts. They would vote money for a road from 
one county seat to another, or from the county seat 
to the capital, or from the county seat to a metropo- 
lis; and that is all they would do without some ter- 
rifically unusual compulsion. 

Examine the highway map of the United States and 
you will find that more than 98 per cent of the well- 
built roads follow this rule. The Old Spanish Trail 
is the only important exception. 

For six years, from 1916 to 1922, not a thing was 
accomplished in the legislatures. Not one of the 
states in the Southwest would appropriate money for 
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what they declared to be a senseless undertaking— 
the paralleling of the finest imaginable waterway, 
the Gulf of Mexico, with a fabulously expensive 
and probably impractical highway. 

So things stood in 1922. The Old Spanish Trail 
was still but a promotion dream. Fletcher had crossed 
California and penetrated into Arizona, but there his 
end of the road was lost in the sand. Dallas and Mem- 
phis had picked up the reins and had steered the high- 
way into the more populous reaches of northern 
Texas, Tennessee, and Virginia. There was still an 
eleven-mile ferry across Mobile Bay. The Sabine 
Basin was still a marsh, the Pascagoula Bridge was 
still in blueprint. New Orleans was still content to 
be the Queen City in name only and was quite willing 
to let the tide of motor transport drift away from her. 

The legislatures were willing to build roads north 
and south from Baton Rouge to the Gulf, from Mont- 
gomery to the Gulf, from Jackson to the Gulf, from 
Tallahassee to the popular east coast; but no money 
was forthcoming anywhere for a trunk highway along 
the shore of the Gulf from east to west. 

Some time before this San Antonio had come into 
the picture. A group of men there became alarmed at 
the prospect of San Antonio’s being left behind by 
other Texas cities. To the north Austin and Dallas 
were growing much more rapidly. While this was 
worrying them the chance came to hook up with the 
Old Spanish Trail. 

It seemed quite natural, as San Antonio for three 
centuries was the principal inland center of Spanish 
influence north of the Rio Grande. The Alamo, and 
three other important missions, are still there. So 
why not cheat history a little and pretend that the 
old Spanish trail went east and west instead of north 
and south, if by so doing the San Antonio of the 
twentieth century could come into its own? 

Under the leadership of Harral Ayres, a New Jersey 
banker who played golf in the winter on the San 
Antonio links and who became the managing director 
of the Old Spanish Trail associa- 
tion, the three groups became 
closely knit—the Far Westerners 
under Mr. Fletcher, the South- 
easterners under Mr. Peck, of 
Mobile, and the Texans under 
Mr. Ayres. 


Coéperation 


Early in 1922 it was possible 
to make the trip over the pres- 
ent “trail”; but not during flood 
time or in heavy rains. There 
were thirty-nine miles of ferries, 
less than forty per cent of the 
road was paved, and, all told, 
less than twenty millions had 
been spent. Of this the California 
and Florida ends accounted for 
more than half and the loca! 
work in the rich Texas oil fields 
for nearly all of the rest. 

he great problem was the 
stretch of picturesque lowland 
from Orange,Texas, to Pensacola. 
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Only five hundred miles, yet it would take at least 
fifty millions properly to bridge it. Years had been 
spent in an attempt to get various parts of the road 
built. An insuperable lethargy seemed still to lie on 
the South. Local politics, general inertia, disbelief in 
the efficacy of modern engineering held that lovely 
country in the doldrums. 


The War Department Steps In 


Then, in 1922, Ayres and his committee went to 
Washington and struck a live wire, Oscar Underwood, 
senator from Alabama. He listened and saw their vi- 
sion. He understood at once what they were up against. 
He knew all about the courthouse gang. 

“‘Gentlemen,” said Senator Underwood, “there is 
just one way in which this road can be built. Come 
with me to the War Department.” 

In the War Department, at that time, the Chief of 
Staff was John J. Pershing. He studied the maps of 
the Old Spanish Trail Association, listened to the 
story, consulted with his engineers. Weeks elapsed. 
Then, one day in August, the War Department is- 
sued a communiqué, signed by the Chief of Staff and 
the Chief Engineer, saying: “Highway No. 90 is to 
be considered as of primary importance in the con- 
struction of new highways in the United States.” 
Highway No. 90 is the U. S. official designation east 
of San Antonio of the Old Spanish Trail. 

“There!” said Senator Underwood, as he turned 
over the communiqué to the Ayres committee. “With — 
that you ought to be able to build your road. But let 
me give you one piece of advice. Use the soft pedal. 
Employ the military exigency, but don’t speak of it.” 

Therefore, publicity was not employed. The press 
was not told that a great military road was being 
born. No public speaker stressed the point. If Senator 
Underwood or General Pershing had announced: 
“The chief military necessity of the United States 
to-day, in point of land transportation, is a first-class 
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San Diego is the western terminus of our newest transcontinental highway; from 
there one may then swing northward, to return east by one of many other routes. 
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motor highway from the Florida east coast along the 
southern border to the Pacific,” he would have spoken 
the existing fact. He might have said: “‘ Without this 
highway we will be seriously handicapped in case of 
war, for we dare not assume that our naval defenses 
cannot be impaired, and we have no lateral railway 
paralleling the coast, with feeder lines to all impor- 
tant Gulf ports. In case of war it will be of paramount 
necessity that we be 





could be induced to subscribe the balance. Simul- 
taneously Senator Underwood got every Southern 
senator behind the project, and, with that impulse 
from above and the promised Federal aid, the loca! 
leaders fell rapidly into line. 

During the seven years from 1922 to 1929 those 
thirty-nine miles of ferries between Pensacola and 
Orange were reduced to two and a half miles. Among 

the bridges built is one 





able rapidly to trans- 
port both troops and 
heavy defense guns and 
munitions freely along 
all the southern 


border.” 


About Face! 
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But it was agreed 
during those confer- 
ences in Washington in 
1922 by all concerned 
that it would be bad 
politics to have the on 
military feature of the 
road become a matter 
of wide public concern. 
It might be made to look as a direct menace to Mexico. 
It might rouse against it all manner of pacifist opposi- 
tion. Moreover, the War Department had no money to 
spend on roads. There is a provision of Congress that 
the national treasury may not be called on for more 
than half the cost of any arterial highway. 

Yet that communiqué of the War Department be- 
came the imponderable lever by means of which the 
Old Spanish Trail Association lifted fifty millions and 
more out of various state, county, and national pocket- 
books to complete the eastern end of the road. 

The procedure became absurdly simple and repeti- 
tious. The committee would approach the local author- 
ities, so long inert, with the proposition that if it would 
get county and state, either or both, to shoulder part 
of the cost of the needed bridge or road Uncle Sam 
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The scenery in the west Texas ranch country gives 
one the idea that one travels on the edge of the world. 


across Mobile Bay for 
ten miles and one across 
Lake Pontchartrain 
outside of New Orleans 
for ten and a half miles. 
There is one across Bay 
St. Louis nearly three 
miles long; in addition, 
the Escatawpa, Pasca- 
goula, and Sabine 
Rivers, as well as many 
lesser waterways, have 
been bridged. 

To-day, from coast 
to coast, there are only 
two ferries left—one 
across the Mississippi 
at New Orleans and one 
across the Atchafalaya at Morgan City, Louisiana— 
and these are due to be replaced by modern bridges 
within two years. Also, the few stretches of dirt left 
should be paved within a year or two. The one in 
western Texas, near Ozona, is under construction and 
should be open to traffic in the winter of 1929-30. 

The worst stretch of the whole trail, and the most 
menacing in wet weather, is the seventy-six miles 
between Pensacola and Mobile. It crosses the Perdido 
River and goes through Alabama clay soil; yet I 
managed it nicely by waiting until a week after a 
storm. The legislature in that district is still recalci- 
trant, but it is believed that the pressure will be too 
great for it to hold out more than another year. 

Louisiana has just authorized a forty-million-dollar 
bond issue for new roads, and a large part of this sum 
will be spent on the Old Spanish 
Trail. It may be several years before 








the road from San Antonio to Yuma, 
through western Texas, New Mexico, 
and Arizona, is properly surfaced; for 
the distances are great, the country 
is sparsely settled, and the road is 
always passable because the soil is 
friable and sheds rain easily. By the 
winter of 1930-31 the motorist will 
be able to travel from St. Augustine 
to a point a little west of San An- 
tonio on hard-surfaced roads and 
without using a ferry. 


Short Cuts 


Meanwhile the ceaseless efforts to 
shorten the road, no matter what the 
expense, go steadily on. No sooner 








EWING GALLOWAY 


Much of the trail was unimproved until the Army declared it necessary; 
then sections such as this, east of Pensacola, were soon paved. 


amet was the ten-mile bridge laid across 
Lake Pontchartrain than the engi- 
neers discovered they could shorten 
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the distance into New Orleans by 
forty miles by crossing the Pearl 
River lower down, and the move- 
ment is now on to do that—with 
an additional five million dollars. 

San Antonio still faces her peren- 
nial bugbear: that tourists will take 
the Austin cut-off and save twenty 
miles. In Arizona you can now save 
106 miles by going from Lordsburg, 
N. M., to Phoenix by way of Globe 
and the Coolidge Dam. A part of it 
skirts the dam and is of excellent 
government construction. It cuts out 
Douglas and Bisbee, flourishing 
towns which have contributed to the 
fund and plead for the tourist rout- 
ing. I traveled both roads and found 
the short way as good as the other, 
though more mountainous. 

These contemplated short cuts will 
cost many millions but, when com- 
pleted, will reduce the distance from 
ocean to ocean to a scant 2,500 miles. 
It will then be possible for a motorist to go from At- 
lantic to Pacific in less than forty-eight hours. In 
October, 1926, Colonel Fletcher covered the old Span- 
ish Trail, then 2,809 miles long, with forty miles 
of ferries and more than 1,500 miles of indifferent road, 
in 75 hours and 35 minutes. 
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Seventy Million Dollars To Date 


It is interesting to remember that on August 9, 
1857, a boy named R. W. Lewis arrived in San Diego 
on horseback with the U. S. mail in the incredible 
time of thirty-four days. It was then said that “‘this 
time will never be reduced.” 

Whatever time was made by the Spaniards who rode 
the original trail is not put down in the guidebooks, 
for no early Spaniard ever rode over this route; it 
was born of a need no older than the present genera- 
tion. While the Americas are crisscrossed liberally 
with old Spanish trails, this one was then impractical 
and impossible. Consider the conditions. 

The French held the Mississippi Valley, settled 
New Orleans, Biloxi, Pass Christian, and Mobile. 
Except for thirty-one years, the French flag lay like 
a wedge between the Spanish possessions in east and 
west for three centuries. Moreover, in the old days it 
was easier to travel by water than by land, and the 
center of Spanish government in North America was 
in Mexico City. If a Spaniard in Florida wished to 
communicate with a Spaniard in California he sent 
his message through the viceroy in the city of Mexico. 
If a priest in Santa Fé wished to get in touch with his 
brother in San Diego, he passed over the main routes 
south to Mexico City and then north to his western 
destination. It never occurred to him to go west a 
thousand miles over trackless desert and mountains. 
“Old Spanish Trail” is merely a name intended to 
fire the popular imagination and lend a touch of ro- 
mance to an otherwise practical engineering venture. 

The War Department communiqué stated one side 
of the modern value of this highway. It showed the 
need for a convenient and safe route along which 
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Near where the road crosses a wide stream made famous by a song, 
swinging Spanish moss trails in the current—the Suwannee River. 


munitions and men could be rushed in case of neces- 
sity. But there is another feature of this highway which 
will be useful in war as well as in peace. Not only will 
it serve as a conduit for motor vehicles, but it will 
also guide airplanes—military, mail, and passenger 
planes. During the past year twelve beacons have 
been installed, and it is planned to make landings 
adjacent to the paved roads at intervals of ten miles. 
Within another year the way by night will be blazed 
across the continent as the shortest route from water 
to water. 

Seventy million dollars have been spent on the road 
so far, but the Old Spanish Trail has meant fortunes 
to the land it traverses. Colonel Fletcher says that it 
has added a hundred per cent to the value of every 
bit of real estate it touches. In many places it has 
meant much more than a hundred per cent. The 
stretch of road along the Gulf from Ocean Springs 
to Bay St. Louis is one of the most charming spots 
in the world; yet until recently it was inaccessible, 
little known, and greatly neglected. Before the sea 
wall was built to support the road, at a cost of three 
and a half million, people dreaded going there because 
the waters of the Gulf were likely to cut them off for 
days and weeks at a time. Property was of low value. 
I was told in Pass Christian that the rise in value of 
sea-front lots alone in that one town would be more 
than the cost of the whole wall. 


Taxation That Pays in the End 


The heavy burden of taxation that the citizens of 
the Southern states have had to bear has been amply 
repaid them. Now the whole country may benefit from 
the highway which forms a possible transcontinental 
route during the seasons when the Lincoln Highway 
and other northern routes are still frozen up or choked 
with mud. Transportation is one of the keys to in- 
dustrial success and cultural development, and the 
Old Spanish Trail is the latest and greatest of the 
hundreds of units now being built to give the United 
States the finest highway system in the world. 





NUMBER NINE THOUSAND 


Bridging the Continent With Oil-Electric Locomotives 
on an Ounce of Water and Five Drums of Fuel 


By COURTNEY RYLEY COOPER 


IG things are going to come out of 
Canada, revolutionary things. I know 
of one now in the process of develop- 
ment, something so revolutionary in 
railroad travel that its effect may be 
world-wide. The Canadian National 


Railways, which is bringing it into being, calls it 
The Nine Thousand. 

In railroad parlance, it is the number of a type of 
new engine, just as the 4100 is a Santa Fe type and 
the 6000 a mountain type. But there is a distinct 
difference between the 9000 and any engine that 
ever was made before, for this is the first departure 
in locomotive building since the manufacture of the 
Rocket. More than that, transportation men see in it 
the railroad’s answer to the airplane, with heightened 
speed and factors of safety, ease of operation, and 
economy. If the 9000 lives up to all the promises that 
are made for it the days of the steam locomotive 
are numbered, and out of Canada will come the 
means of electrifying the railroads of the world 
without the use of a single mile of trolley wire or 
of third rail. 

That sounds revolutionary. It is—when one con- 
siders crossing the continent by rail in less than sixty 
hours; hauling a train for three thousand miles with 
use of less than a gallon of water; possessing an engine 
which, if necessary, could start from New York and 
never once stop for refueling, grease, water, or any- 
thing else until it eased into Los Angeles. Yet those 
are only a few of the things which the 9000 is capable 
of doing. The difference between the old steam type 
of locomotive and the new 9000 is the difference be- 
tween a draft horse and an automobile. 

The new 9000 is not a steam locomotive. No giant 
geysers of smoke will burst from its stack when it 
takes its place in the world of motive power; there 
will be only a fierce, jetting stream of oil fire, spurt- 
ing from its exhaust pipe to melt harmlessly into the 
air, like the flare of a blowtorch. For the 9000 is an 
electric engine which generates its power as it goes 
along. So tremendous are its resources of energy that 
it will be able to reach its maximum speed almost in 
the length of its train and with the same acceleration 
that the automobile of to-day develops in attacking 
a hill. Recently on mountain grades a forerunner of 
the 9000 was tested at places where locomotives never 
had been able to exceed a speed of thirty miles an 
hour. The oil electric, as the 9000 class of locomotives 
is known, swept into sixty miles an hour—and still 
had power in reserve. 

The 9000 came about as a result of competition of 
the automobile. Business had been slackening on 
branch lines of the Canadian National Railways; 
therefore S. J. Hungerford, vice president in charge 
of operation, together with C. E. Brooks, chief of 


motive power, took upon themselves the task of evolv- 
ing a new type of transportation to meet the problem. 
In Scotland they found a Diesel engine modified 
for airplane use. They combined the principles of this 
with those of the engine used in ships, and from that 
came the motor that forms the heart of the 9000. 

In other words, a Diesel engine, burning crude oil, 
delivers power to turn a dynamo, which in turn gen- 
erates electricity, which drives the wheels of a locomo- 
tive—there’s the whole story of the new motive 
power. At first it was tried in a combination engine 
and car for use on branch lines. In a test run the 
continent was traversed, from Montreal to Vancouver, 
in sixty-seven hours. This constituted a record for 
cross-country travel. 

The cost of the trip was almost negligible; crude oil 
is the cheapest form of fuel, and only five drums of 
oil were used on the entire trip. The stops and delays 
for water, to say nothing of all the labor that goes 
into the supplying of water for locomotives, make up 
a heavy expense item in railroad overhead. The oil 
electric used exactly an ounce of water in crossing 
the continent. 

So after this test, the job of building an oil-electric 
articulated engine of sufficient power to haul trains 
was begun. Experiments and work continued for 
more than three years. Recently the first engine 
moved out of Kingston, Ontario, for its first trial 
run. It was to go as far as Brockville, about forty- 
eight miles, and to travel at twenty miles an hour. 
But the new 9000 pulled at the bit. The engineer 
opened her up a little: up went the 9000 to thirty 
miles an hour, then to forty and to fifty, still longing 
for greater speed. Everything was running smoothly, 
every bearing and shaft was cool. The throttle was 
opened wider—to fifty-five, sixty, and sixty-five, with 
the 9000 still loaded with reserve speed. There was 
no stop at Brockville; the 9000 went on in to Montreal, 
175 miles away, without a single halt. 

Now there are predictions that it would be possible 
for the 9000, with a heavy train behind it, to start 
forth from Montreal and breeze clear across the con- 


tinent without a stop. There are other predictions’ 


too—but railroad men will not make them public; 
they are too revolutionary. In another six months 
the 9000 will be hauling trains, they say, in a land 
where fast freight often exceeds passenger speed; and 
the 9000 will have made forecasts a fact. 

It means a tremendous new power for the annihila- 
tion of distance. It means a new and formidable 
weapon against winter when, under the old system, 
locomotives labored against the handicap of low 
temperatures which reduced steam power. It means 
cheapened operating costs and greater power. And it 
means that northern Canada will develop all the 
faster because of accelerated transportation. 
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The greatest advance in railroading since the days of the Rocket, 

the oil-electric engine of the Canadian National, is lowered into 

place. It is predicted that this locomotive, the 9009, will take a heavy 

train across the continent in sixty hours, an unprecedented speed, 
at infinitely less cost than is now involved. 











THE SEA DEVIL'S FOOSLE 


Tales of Count Luckner’s Adventures on Sea and Land, as Set Down 


By LOWELL THOMAS 


HAVE had plenty of experience in 
jails in my early days as a jack-tar. 
The old-time sailor was often ‘n jail. 
Not that he was dishonest. He never 
steals on shore, except when he is 
| hungry, nor from his mates on board 
ship. He steals something to eat 
out of the galley, and that is all. 
On shore people steal from the 
sailor. There are land sharks, 
who all their lives think of 
nothing but ways to swindle the 
_ sailor. They tell you they have 
swindled somebody out of a 
watch, and they sell you the 
watch cheap. Then you find 
they have swindled nobody 
else but you. 

You see a fifty-dollar bill on 
the street, and just as you are 
reaching for it the land shark 
reaches for it too. You think 
you should have half of it, 
and he thinks so too, but he 
has no change. You give him 
twenty-five dollars, he gives 
you the fifty-dollar bill—and 
it’s no good. By Joe, I have 
been swindled many times. 
They should put the land shark 
in jail, not the sailor. Maybe, 
after working hard at sea, he 
has had a little refreshment 
ashore. The old-time sailor al- 
ways liked to get drunk. Maybe 
he got into a fight, or maybe 
he tried to desert his ship. There 
were many reasons for putting 
a sailor in jail. 

My prison experience was 
unusually large, because I was 
not only a jack-tar in my time but was also a 
war prisoner during the World War. First I was ina 
New Zealand internment camp. I escaped but was 
recaptured and put into a real prison. The worst jails 
are in South America, or maybe in Australia, where 
they have barracks built by the convicts in the old 
times. The best jail I was ever in was Sing Sing in 
New York. That is a fine place, by Joe. But I was 
there only as a visitor. 

You find different kinds of people in jail. The best 
are the ones who have a life term. The lifers are good 
fellows. They have settled down. They feel quite at 
home, and when they have been there many years 
they have more privileges than the others. One of the 
lifers, he has the library; another has the dispensary 
with the castor oil and the medicines; the next one 
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Looking for’ard from the main crosstrees. 
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has the clothes. They know their business. They are 
familiar with the place. It is the only place in which 
they have any interest, for it is the only place they 
will ever be in this life. The worst people are the ones 
that have two, three, four years. They are always 
counting the days, anxious, discontented, like a work- 
man who watches the clock. 

When you talk of jail you 
think of fights, because it was 
fighting that most often got 
sailors into jail. And I have 
seen some fights. I’ve had a 
few myself. I remember when I 
was an ordinary seaman aboard 
the Czsarea. I was no more 
than a big kid, a good sailor, 
but in other ways awkward and 
stupid. We had a deck cargo of 
wood, and there was lumber 
everywhere. I was carrying a 
big bowl of pea soup along the 
deck from the galley to the 
fo’c’sle. Then the ship rolled. I 
stumbled against some lumber, 
tripped over it, and went down 
with soup all over my pants 
and all over the deck. By Joe, 
it was hot. Up came the second 
mate. ‘‘ You dirty pig,” he said, 
and he hit me in the face. 

I would never think of fight- 
ing with a mate, but I didn’t 
think when I got that punch 
in the face. I caught hold of 
him and pressed him down be- 
tween the bulwark and _ the 
deck cargo, against the rail. 
He struggled as hard as he 
could, but his body bent as I 
twisted him. He was a very 
big strong fellow, young and 
active, and I couldn’t for the life of me understand 
why he was suddenly so weak. 

“‘Phelax, don’t do it,” he grunted all out of breath, 
as I crushed him down harder. “It is not right for a 
mate and an ordinary seaman to fight.” I knew it was 
the truth, and I let him up. 

“Phelax,” he said, brushing off his clothes with his 
hand, “you have done wrong, but I will say nothing. 
Don’t you say anything either.”” He knew he shouldn’t 
have hit me, and besides, he didn’t want me to tell 
how I had put him down. I didn’t say anything, but I 
kept on wondering how that big, strapping fellow 
could be so weak. What I didn’t know was that I was 
so strong. 

I had plenty of chance to find out how strong I was 
some time later. There was a sailor who was the giant 
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of the ship, and always he was 
fighting and giving somebody a lick- 
ing. He owed me thirty marks. It 
was for a picture. In Australia there 
were special photographers who 
made pictures of ships. Nearly every 
sailing ship has been to Australia, 
and the photographers had pictures 
of nearly all ships. You put into port, 
the photographer comes aboard, and 
shows you a fine picture of your ship. 
It is in colors and has a gold frame. 
The picture costs three or four marks 
to make—the frame looks fine but is 
very cheap—and sells for thirty. 


My Thirty Marks 


A sailor loves his ship and also 
a picture of his ship; and any- 
way, he is out to spend his money, 
sohe buys the picture. That is the 
way this big sailor, the great fighter, 
came to owe me thirty marks. A 
photographer in Australia had sold 
me a picture of our ship and sold 
him one. He didn’t have the money 
to pay, so I paid it for him, and he 
said he would pay me back. 

When we got to the next port I 
saw him leaving the ship. He would 
spend all his money ashore, I knew, 
and I wouldn’t get my thirty marks. 
So I ran after him and asked him for 
the money. 

“No, Phelax,” he said, “instead of the money, I 
will let you have the picture you paid for.” 

“T don’t want the picture,” I replied. ‘I have one 
myself.” 

“Well, then’”—he was beginning to be annoyed— 
“you can get the money from the captain. I have 
money coming.” 

I told him I did not like that way. “If I am to get 
the money from the captain,” I demanded, “you go 
to the captain with me and tell him to give it to me. 
Come along, let’s go to the captain.” 

He didn’t like that business of going to the captain. 
It had a strong effect on him. He slapped me on the 
side of the head. I was an A.B. now, and he was only 
an ordinary seaman, so I hauled off and hit him. Then 
there was fighting, by Joe. It was the kind of fight 
you often saw on deck, only stronger. Several sailors 
came up to watch. They were not surprised, merely 
pleased. 

There was always plenty of fighting aboard the old 
sailing ships. If a row started in the fo’c’sle, one man 
said, “Come on deck, and we'll see who’s right.” 
And so they would go on deck and have it out. Pretty 
soon the mate would come running. 

“Hey, boys, stop! By Joe, don’t smash your noses 
to pieces. We have no doctor. Come on, Charley. 
Look how you are bleeding.” 

He would stop the fight, not because he thought it 
was wrong but because there was no doctor aboard. 
He did not want anybody killed or crippled, because 
they were nearly always shorthanded on sailing ships. 
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The sailor sometimes has peculiar ideas of recreation. 


And so that sailor and I fought, with bone-breaking 
blows and savage falls on the deck. It was a hard fight, 
for that fellow was strong. I got plenty in the face, and 
I gave him plenty. I had to be strong to stand up to 
him. It surprised me a little that I was able to give 
him a fight. 

Just then the first mate came running up. “ What’s 


going on here? Somebody will be put in irons, by 
Joe.” 


The Telltale Clothes Bag 


I told my story and said I was right. The other 
fellow told his story and said he was right. I don’t 
know which one of us the mate would have believed, 
but just then he spied a clothes bag on the deck. Now, 
a clothes bag means everything to a sailor. He keeps 
everything in it that he hasn’t got in his ditty box. 
He makes it long enough so that he can get into it. 
It is of double cloth and is waterproof. On shore, if 
he has no money for a boarding house and has no place 
to sleep, he gets into his clothes bag for the night and 
uses his clothes as a pillow. If he goes to another ship 
he takes his clothes bag with him. If he runs away 
from his ship the first thing he thinks of is his clothes 
bag. And if you see a sailor sneaking his clothes bag 
off ship you know he is going to desert. 

“Whose clothes bag is this, by Joe!’ hollered the 
mate. “‘Who is trying to run away?” 

It wasn’t mine, and the other fellow didn’t say any- 
thing. The mate looked in and saw whose it was. 
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“Ha, so it is you who wants to travel! Well, by Joe. 
You are a good boy, Phelax. You should give him some 
more.” ; 

Then he went to the police ashore. It was in Aus- 
tralia, and the police there were specially trained to 
punish sailors who tried to desert their ships. “‘One 
of our boys wants to travel,” the mate said to the 
police. ‘‘Maybe you'd better keep him safe until we 
are ready to sail.” 


Australian Treadmills 


In Australia they were always glad to oblige. “All 
right, by Joe, we'll take care of him,” the police said to 
the mate; and they got that sailor and put him in the 
treadmill. In Australia they have little water, and they 
use the treadmill for pumping. It is a huge big wheel 
with steps. The men walk on these steps, as if climb- 
ing them, and of course the wheel goes round. There 
is a wall at their backs, and the mill is so constructed 
that if they don’t climb fast enough they get a bump. 
They all have to climb at the same speed. If one makes 
the wheel go faster the others have to keep step, and 
they get mad. 

I used to go to see the treadmill all the time, but I 


never got in the mill myself. It is fun to watch, but it 


is no fun to be climbing up there. So when I was any- 
where near Australia I behaved myself. Nowadays there 
are no more treadmills in Australia’s jails. It is too 
bad; the treadmill was wonderful. 

Once I saw about a hundred sailors in jail. They were 
there for the biggest fight I ever saw. I will never forget 
that fight. Bang, how those chairs and tables were 
shivered on sailors’ heads! Bang, how those beer 
steins came crashing around! If you love a fight you 
would love that one. Those sailors should have been 
given the iron cross, the croix de guerre, the Victoria 
Cross, the Congressional Medal of Honor. Instead 
they were put in jail. 

Near Buenos Aires there was a big eating, drinking, 
and dancing place for sailors. Any jack-tar in harbor 
went there. The tables were made out of ship’s timbers 
and placed in big booths. Over one were the British 
colors, over another Yankee colors. and so on. Each 
sailor, like a good patriot, went to the drinking booth 
of his own country. In the middle was a big space for 
dancing with the girls; it also made a fine spot for 
fighting. That sailors’ resort in Buenos Aires had 
plenty of beer, plenty of schnapps. 


A Fight in a Dance Hall 


There was a British ship in harbor, and aboard was 
a Norwegian, a big fellow who had had some trouble 
with the British. He had had a fight, and they had 
knocked him down, and he was mad and said, ‘By 
Joe, I’ll get you on shore some time.” Anyway, the 
sailors got shore leave and all went out to that resort. 
And there at night they were sitting and drinking. 
The place was crowded. The British were in the quarter 
for the British, where the Union Jack hung, and the 
Norwegian chap was with the Norwegians. It hap- 
pened that the British and Norwegian quarters were 
next to each other. 

That Norwegian sailor was telling other Norwegians 
what a rotten time he had on that British ship, and the 


Norwegians all spoke up and gave hell to the British. 
In another booth near by were some Italians, who 
heard what the Norwegians were saying and sym- 
pathized with them. They gave hell to the British. The 
British were giving hell to everybody. Between the 
quarters were partitions eight feet high, and pretty 
soon a Norwegian threw some beer over at the British, 
and the beer splashed all over. The British said, ‘‘ What 
the ’ell do you think this ’ere place is?” and threw 
beer back. Then the Italians threw some beer over at 
the British. Then they started tossing steins over the 
partitions. I was with the Germans, next to the Nor- 
wegians, and a couple of glasses landed among us. 
We cried, “‘What’s the matter, by Joe?” and’ threw 
some glasses over. Pretty soon beer steins were flying 
all over that place. They hit the oil lamps, and the 
lights went out. 

We were all in darkness, and the fight was on. You 
couldn’t tell who was who; all you could see was some- 
thing in the darkness. Everybody hit everybody 
else. Tables and chairs went smashing down on heads. 
Fists were hitting and feet were kicking. And the beer 
steins burst like shells when they hit, and glass went 
flying everywhere. 
$9 


«Hummel, Hummel 


There was one German sailor, the biggest man I 
ever saw, I think, and the strongest. He was more than 
six and a half feet high, and before he hit you it was 
time to say your prayers. He jumped to a window and 
tore off a blind—they had heavy green blinds on the 
windows in that place. And into the fight he dashed, 
out in the darkness in the middle of the floor, and 
thrashed away with that blind. And all the time he 
hollered “‘Hummel, Hummel.” Every time he saw a 
dim form in the darkness he would raise that blind fora 
tremendous blow and holler ‘Hummel, Hummel.” 

That was a special call we had in those days on 
German sailing ships. Suppose a German ship is in 
harbor, and a British ship comes in. The German sail- 
ors call over, “Hummel, Hummel.” And if there are 
any German sailors on that British ship, they call 
back “Mors, mors.” I’ll tell you why that was. Some 
place in Germany in the old times there was a dance 
hall where sailors liked to go. Now, it was forbidden 
to dance in the daytime, but sailors always like to 
dance. So when they danced with the girls in the day- 
time they were careful that the police did not catch 
them. There was a water carrier named Hummel who 
was always outside, and they used to call to him, 
“Hummel, Hummel,” to find out whether there were 
any police near. He was a learned man, although only 
a bum; and if everything was clear he would call back, 
“Mores, mores.” Mores in Latin means “customs,” 
and I suppose he meant by that that everything was in 
order. Anyway, it became a German custom to call 
out ‘Hummel, Hummel,” and if there were any Ger- 
mans around the reply was “Mors, mors,” which was 
the way the sailors said the Latin mores. 

So that big seaman with the blind for a club would 
call ‘Hummel, Hummel”; and if the man in front of 
him hollered ‘‘Mors, Mors,” that meant he was a 
German, and he didn’t get hit. But if he didn’t answer 
he got an awful crack on the head with that blind and 
stretched out on the floor. And so the fight went on. 
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I don’t like to fight under such circumstances. If I 
fight I like to do it some place where I can see, and 
not in the darkness. And I didn’t like those beer steins 
that were flying around. You might lose your eyes. I 
thought it best to be sheltered from that flying glass. 
So I got into a corner and crawled under a big oak 
table. It was good shelter, but just the same some of 
that glass came scattering under there. Suddenly— 
clackity, clackity, clack—the Argentine police came 
galloping up on their horses. I started for a window; 
I didn’t want to go to jail. 

“Hummel, Hummel,” I heard right in front of me, 
and that blind was ready to come down on my head. 

“Mors, mors,” I hollered as loud as I could. “‘ Mors, 
mors, by Joe!”’ 

The giant had heard the horses of the police, too, 
and he was on his way to a window. We went out to- 
gether. Most of the others were still fighting when the 
police came in. That stopped 
the fight right away. Sailors 
don’t like to fight police—es- 
pecially the Argentine police. 
They used to lasso you like a 
steer. There you were brave 
and strong, and in a minute 
you had a rope around you. 
Maybe they rode away to 
jail on horseback and 
dragged you along behind. 
Well, the police arrested 
everybody in the hall, and 
they put them in jail, ex- 
cept some that went to the 
hospital. There never were 
so many sailors in the jail in 
Buenos Aires before. I walked 
around the outside, and at 
every window were sailors 
looking through the bars. I 
called, ‘Hello, Charley— 
hello, Fritz,” and stood there 
laughing. By Joe, it was 
funny. 





Charley Martin 


There’s no doubt but what 
I’ve done more than my 
share of swearing. It seems 
to go with life at sea. But I 
also have prayed many 
times in my life. That goes 
with the sea, too. And there are times when it is good 
to pray. Suppose the mainmast has gone overboard 
and a typhoon is driving the hull of your ship on the 
rocks. Then you should pray. Because when you are 
scared you fight if you can, crawl under a table if you 
can; but if you can’t there is nothing to do but pray. 

On the old sailing ships there were always some men 
who could be depended on to pray plenty when things 
began to look ticklish. These religious men were valu- 
able. They made the others realize that this mortal 
life of ours was not all cursing but was also sometimes 
praying. I have known many of these pious sailors, 
and whenever I think of prayer there comes to my 
mind an old British sailmaker who was a shipmate of 
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A quick roll of the ship, and a sharp 
plunge a hundred feet down into the sea. 
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mine on the Pinmore. He was a praying barometer. 
His name was Charley Martin. He had a beard that 
should have been white, but it was brown with tobacco 
juice. His skin was like some kind of wrinkled leather, 
browned by years at sea and by tobacco juice. He had 
marvelous teeth, brown as fine chestnuts. For forty 
years or more he had colored them, biting into plugs 
of tobacco. 

I was young and anxious to get ahead in my pro- 
fession. And I learned about cussing from Charley. . 
I used to sit and listen to him while he reeled off a 
string of oaths, and I remembered them. I was no good 
in school learning grammar and history and mathe- 
matics, but I was a scholar when it came to learning 
how to swear. To this day I have to say “By Joe” 
whenever I feel something strongly, to take the place 
of something else that might make respectable ladies 
curl up and die. It is a result of sailing with Charley 
Martin, that profane old 
sailmaker from Hull. 

Maybe Charley is sitting 
on deck mending a sail, and 
somebody comes along and 
disturbs him. “You son of 
a gun, what the hell do you 
want? What the hell’s the 
matter? What the hell’s go- 
ing on? By Joe, well, by Joe.” 


«‘Be Good Boys” 
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At mess when the grub 
was not good, which it sel- 
dom was, then it was “by 
Joe” from Charley. Being a 
sailmaker, he had his own 
little cabin, apart from the 
fo’c’sle, and at night you 
could hear Charley in his 
cabin talking. He liked to 
talk to himself, and his talk 
was always swearing. 

But that old tobacco- 
juice sailmaker swore only 
when the weather was fair. 
When the storm was blow- 
ing it was, “Oh, the Lord 
is good,” and so on. No 
more “hell” and “by Joe”’; 
Charley was praying instead. 
“Come, good Lord, come 
and help us,” he would pray, 
and when there was an extra hard blast of wind, it 
was “Please don’t swear like that, boys, don’t be 
wicked. Be good boys, and the Lord will save us.” And 
he would get out his Bible, which you never saw ex- 
cept in a storm, and read out of it and preach. 

When the storm blew over and the sun shone again, 
you'd hear Charley sing out: “That was a hell of a 
weather, by Joe. It was blowing like hell, wasn’t it, 
you sons 0’ guns—you sons 0’ guns, by Joe.” 

And so Charley Martin, with tobacco in his face, 
was a praying barometer. He knew in advance when a 
storm was coming. His rheumatism told him. Some- 
body would notice that Charley was beginning to pray. 
“By Joe, mates, Charley. is getting religion. We are in 
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for a blow.”’ And the word would go around. The sailors 
said the skipper ought to throw the barometer over- 
board and set the sails by Charley Martin’s language. 

And now I must tell you a story about a prayer. I 
heard the story many years ago from Charley Martin. 
I can still see that old sailmaker sitting there and 
mending sail, and shooting long streams of tobacco 
juice over the rail, and telling the tale of the skipper’s 
prayer. 

He had sailed aboard an old windjammer on a voy- 
age from San Francisco to Australia. For weeks the 
weather was stormy, and I guess for weeks Charley 
Martin was praying. It was still blowing nasty when 
the third mate fell out of the rigging, broke his back, 
and died. They prepared to bury him at sea. 


The Ten-Page Prayer 


“Oh, no, Captain, no,” said the ship’s carpenter, 
who was a brother of the dead mate. He didn’t want 
his brother thrown to the sharks. There were islands 
of the South Sea in easy sailing distance, and be begged 
the skipper to steer for one and give his brother a 
decent Christian burial ashore. The skipper, already 
held up by the bad weather, did not want to delay, 
but the ship’s carpenter told him persuasive things. 

“If you bury my brother ashore and give him a 
Christian funeral, by Joe, the blessing of God will be 
on the ship. If you do this Christian thing, Captain, 
we will meet no more storms, we will have fair weather 
all the way to Auckland, we will have favorable wind. 
We will have good luck and fair winds. It is the truth, 
Captain; it is the religious truth.” 

What that skipper needed was good luck and fair 
winds, and a sailor is always trying to find a way to 
get these two things. It is the study of his life. The 
carpenter talked so much that the skipper agreed to 
steer off his course and bury the carpenter’s brother 
ashore with a fine, solemn Christian funeral, a good- 
luck funeral. And so he headed for the nearest island. 

The carpenter was very busy working—oh, working 
hard. He was building a coffin for his brother. It was a 
wonderful coffin, big, because it was for a big man, 
made of thick timhers, and built up high. It was al- 
most like a church when he got through with it. The 
skipper was busy too. The captain of a ship is a parson 
in a way; at sea he has charge of baptisms, weddings, 
and funerals. And at this good-luck funeral ashore the 
skipper was to deliver the prayer for the deceased. 
He didn’t know how a prayer went, but he was deter- 
mined nevertheless to create one that would be worthy 
of a bishop. So, with sayings out of the Bible and things 
that came into his own head, he made up a prayer. 
He wrote it down on page after page, because his 
memory was not good, and rehearsed in his mind how 
he would read it off. It was a wonderful prayer, very 
long and full of devout thoughts—a prayer such as 
only a skipper could make up. 

“Land ho!” On the horizon was a speck of land, 
which grew larger and more beautiful. It was one of 
those tropical islands so green and fair that it makes 
you say, ““This is paradise, and I won’t go back to 
that civilized hell where I came from. Here is an island 
for angels, by Joe.’’ The carpenter put his brother in 
the big magnificent coffin, and the skipper got out his 
Bible and his ten-page prayer. 


The skipper was so enthusiastic by this time about 
the fine prayer he had made up that he gave the order 
to launch, not one of the ship’s boats but the cap- 
tain’s gig, which was more dignified and solemn. 
They lowered the coffin into the gig, and the skip- 
per and five men, one of them the ship’s carpenter, 
got in and pulled for shore. 

They were a mile off shore when a swell caught them 
broadside. Ordinarily nothing would have happened, 
but the big coffin made the gig top-heavy. She lurched 
and capsized. The skipper and the sailors went head 
over heels into the water. One of the ship’s boats would 
have floated, but the gig, designed for sailing, had a 
heavy lead keel, and she sank instantly. The coffin was 
left floating like a small Noah’s ark. The skipper and 
the sailors caught hold of the sides, while Bible and 
prayer went floating away. 

The skipper and his men had an idea there were 
sharks in those waters, so they started climbing on top 
of the coffin. The skipper got up first, the others clam- 
bered after. The now top-heavy coffin overturned, 
and they were in the water again. As before, the skip- 
per was first to climb aboard once more. 

“Stay down there,” he hollered to the others. “Stay 
down there, you son o’ guns, by Joe. I have to be up 
here—I have to think. Don’t you see I’ve lost the Bible 
and the prayer? I have to think about another prayer.” 
But the others were thinking of sharks, and they kept 
climbing up and the coffin kept turning over. 

Then the skipper had another idea. “Break out the 
dead man,” he roared. 


A Christian Burial on Shore 


As they hung on alongside, the men opened the 
top of the coffin, took it off, tipped the coffin, and 
hauled the corpse out into the water. And the carpen- 
ter’s poor dead brother was floating on the sea. 

“Oh, oh,” groaned the carpenter, “poor Jack! Is 
this a funeral?” 

The empty coffin with the lid off was now more like 
a boat, and they all managed to get into it. The car- 
penter held fast to his brother by his necktie, the skip- 
per glared at him and cursed, but the carpenter said, 
“We must give poor Jack a Christian burial, we must, 
by Joe.” 

They paddled for shore, using their hands as oars— 
“Pull, sailor, pull for the shore” —and towing the dead 
man behind, while tall Polynesians on the beach stood 
watching. 

The funeral was not so solemn as the skipper had 
visioned it. He had lost his Bible and his prayer, and 
those sailors had not given him a chance to make up a 
new prayer on top of the coffin. They buried poor Jack 
beneath green palms near the blue lagoon, while the 
tall Polynesians looked on. 

They took a Polynesian canoe back to the ship. 
The old sailmaker, Charley Martin, used to spit to- 
bacco juice and swear with gusto as he ended the story 
by relating that they ran into a storm the next day 
and had foul weather all the way to Australia. The 
skipper never stopped cursing the unfortunate carpen- 
ter, who deserted ship at the first port. 


Editor's note—This is the second of a series of articles 
about the Sea Devil's colorful adventures. The third will 
appear in an early issue. 


ix 









T A TIME when it begins to appear 
that no more very radical technical 
advances can be expected in the prac- 
tical development of air transport, 

history is again repeating itself. The 

EE aviator has crossed a new frontier, and 
the Diesel engine—that little-understood and much- 
maligned form of motive power which has quiétly 
begun to exert such an influence in other engineering 
spheres—has arisen as the latest pioneer influence in 
the ceaseless quest for greater economy and reliability 
in flight. 

Strangely enough, the Diesel engine, which has 
made such remarkable advances in the years since its 
initial development as a motive power for submarines, 
has been somewhat of an ugly duckling in other fields 
of engineering. 

At sea, as a motive power for all types of ships and 
smaller craft, the Diesel has been compelled to fight 
a desperate battle for the virtual supremacy which the 
motorship has now attained. On land the ubiquitous 
Diesel has been pitted against opposition partly com- 
pounded of lack of understanding and partly due to 
technical conservatism in dealing with a new and 
relatively untried type of engine. 

Notwithstanding, whether in competition with 
reactionary engineering opinion or with the vast eco- 
nomic advances made in other forms of power produc- 
tion, the Diesel engine has usually been able to show a 
definite economic superiority, or has been able to offer 
such strenuous opposition in the battle for cheap power 





MOTORSHIPS OF THE AIR 


Factors of Economy and Safety May Give the Diesel Engine 
the Enviable Position it Already Occupies on Land and Sea 


By ROSWELL H. WARD 


that it has indirectly forced many of the recent refine- 
ments made in marine and stationary steam power 
plants. In automotive circles it has also begun to be a 
serious contender in those countries where gasoline is 
considerably higher priced than in the United States. 

In characteristic contrast to the conservatism of 
their technical brethren in other fields of endeavor, 
aeronautical engineers have been casting longing 
eyes at the Diesel engine ever since the famous Doctor 
Diesel blew himself into a heap in the corner of his 
laboratory at Augsburg and the explosive blasts of 
his first engine proclaimed a new era in the age of 
power. 

In general structural details, whether built for air- 
craft or for the largest ocean greyhound, the Diesel 
engine is surprisingly similar to an ordinary auto- 
mobile engine, with the electrical ignition and the 
carburetor removed. Instead of gasoline a cheap and 
nonvolatile fuel oil, similar to that used in an ordinary 
household oil burner, is used. The fuel is fed in minute 
quantities to the cylinders from a fuel pump of com- 
paratively simple construction, connected by piping 
with a vaporizing nozzle in the head of each cylinder. 

When the fuel is injected into the cylinder it is 
ignited by the heat of the compressed air within the 
cylinder. Everyone is familiar with the way the old- 
fashioned bicycle pump got hot after an energetic 
period of pumping; this same property of an increase 
in temperature of air under compression is made use of 
in the Diesel, which develops pressures of from 900 to 
1,200 pounds per square inch. 
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Miss Herta Junkers sent the original of this picture especially for World’ s 
Work. The light German Diesel motor operates almost without vibration, 
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The Packard air engine weighs less than three pounds per horsepower. 
Note its simplicity, which is due chiefly to single-valve construction. 


Comparing the amount of heat energy in the fuel oil 
with the mechanical energy which the Diesel wrenches 
loose from nature’s jealously guarded storehouse, the 
heat efficiency or thermal efficiency of the Diesel is 
greater than that of any other form of engine. The 
thermal efficiency of the average oil-burning steam 
plant is from 12 to 15 per cent; that of the gasoline 
engine is from 20 to 22 per cent. The thermal efficiency 
of the Diesel is in the neighborhood of 32 per cent. 

While this is a rather academic basis of judging the 
relative merits of various types of engines, since prac- 
tical mechanical and operating complications often 
limit the actual efficiency of anything as complex as a 
gasoline or Diesel engine, in this case the Diesel engine 
actually lives up to its thermal superiority and offers to 
the aviator remarkable fuel economy and simplicity, 
with corresponding safety and reliability. 

Hence it is not surprising that the Diesel should 
have appealed to the flying man. However, the great 
weight and slow speed of the Diesel engine in its early 
stages of development conspired to retard its aviation 
application. 


Triumph Over Heavy Odds 


An impression of the difficulty of the problems en- 
countered may be gained when one realizes that a 
practical aircraft engine must ordinarily weigh not 
more than from 14 to 3 pounds per horsepower and 
operate at a speed of from 1,000 to 2,000 revolutions 
per minute. The average Diesel engine in 1914 weighed 
from 100 to 400 pounds per horsepower and had a 
speed of about 120 revolutions per minute—a terrific 
handicap for the advocate of lightweight Diesels to 
overcome! 

However, wartiine demand produced Diesel engines 
which operated at speeds up to 1,500 revolutions per 
minute and which weighed 60 pounds per horsepower. 
With this impetus the reduction of weight and increase 
in speed have since continued. In 1927 the writer re- 
ported on Diesel engines which would operate at 
speeds suitable for aircraft and weighed from 16 to 


20 pounds per horsepower; ten 
months later an aviation Diesel 
engine actually flew. This is an en- 
gineering triumph for which few 
parallels can be found. 


Technical Advance 


Probably the first somewhat super- 
ficial study of the Diesel engine for 
aviation was made by the late Dr. 
Charles Manley, who in his younger 
days was associated with Professor 
Langley in his much-misunderstood 
and ill-starred experiments on the 
Potomac River. Dr. Manley, a few 
months before his death, outlined to 
the writer his studies at that time 
(1898-1902) and said that he had 
been sorely tempted by the early re- 
ports of Dr. Diesel’s work in Ger- 
many to investigate the possibilities 
of a Diesel type of engine for the 
Langley airplane. However, the 
crudity of existing Diesel engines and the lack of 
time and financial resources prevented his following 
the project further, although he did produce a gasoline 
engine which was far lighter than any that had been 
built in those days. 

One of the first engineers to focus his Diesel work on 
aircraft applications was Dr. Elmer A. Sperry, in- 
ventor of the gyroscope. Dr. Sperry has carried on a 
large number of experiments and has not entirely 
divulged the results of his efforts, which date from 
before the war. Whatever his present achievements, 
there is no doubt that his early published reports did 
much to arouse serious technical interest in aviation 
Diesel possibilities. 

Another of the earliest aviation advocates of Diesel 
engines was that accomplished and highly ingenious 
Italian engineer, the late General Guidoni, of the 
Royal Italian Air Force, who permitted the writer to 
publish in 1927 the plans of a Diesel engine for air- 
planes which would most assuredly have been built 
if the designer’s untimely death had not intervened. 

Since engines for airships allow a greater margin 
for weight than do airplane engines, it was natural that 
in Germany, always the fountainhead of both Diesel 
engine and airship design, early efforts should have 
been concentrated in this direction. Notable progress 
was made in the period 1919 to 1928 in Diesel engines 
suitable for trucks and tractors; and in 1925 the May- 
bach Company, engine builders for the Zeppelin 
works, brought out a Diesel engine of unusual sim- 
plicity, which proved to be somewhat heavy for 
dirigible use but has been extensively used in yachts 
and pleasure boats. The Zeppelin company has since 
directed its attention to the use of certain forms of 
combustible gas in airship engines, so that for the 
present no further models of the Maybach Diesel have 
appeared. Notwithstanding, indications are that the 
Zeppelin Diesel program will be resumed. 

Great Britain, with its ambitious airship program— 
calling for the construction of the R-100 and the R-101 
for empire air routes to Canada and to India—has been 
much more enterprising in its adaptation of the Diesel 
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engine to airships. Commander C. D. Burney, builder 
of the R-100, described to the writer his preliminary 
consideration of Diesels for that gigantic air liner. 
He finally decided to use gasoline engines, in as much 
as the builders of the R-101 had already decided to use 
Diesel engines, and it is desired to obtain a comparison 
between the two types of power in active service. 

Through the courtesy of the British Air Ministry 
we are able to illustrate one of the Beardmore Diesel 
engines, installed in an engine car of the R-101. Five 
of these engines will be used, each of them delivering 
650 horsepower to a metal air screw which can be ad- 
justed to drive the ship ahead or astern or to exert no 
influence on the surrounding air, depending on the 
angle of the propeller blades. This highly original 
method of attaining the directional control needed in 
an airship engine is much simpler than reverse gears 
or the reversible engines used in other airships. 

No announcement has yet been made regarding the 
weight of these engines, but from earlier statements 
made by their designer, Mr. Alan Chorlton, it is 
assumed that they do not weigh more than four or 
five pounds per horsepower, which is a workable 
weight for airship engines. 

Water cooling, or rather “‘steam cooling,” is used, 
it being important that the radiators be located some 
distance from the engines—an arrangement which 
would be much too heavy if the connecting pipes were 
filled with water. In cold weather some of the excess 
heat from the radiators is used to warm the passenger 
quarters. The engines are started by an auxiliary 
engine of small size, which is also used to operate air 
compressors and electric generators in the various 
engine cars. 

An Americanized version of this engine, of some- 
what heavier type, is being built for railroad service in 
this country by the Westinghouse Company; and this 
organization may be prepared to enter the airship 
field if the British Diesels live up to expectations in the 
trials which are to take place a few months hence. 

One of the first and most enterprising organizations 
to undertake aviation Diesel work in this country was 
the National Advisory Committee 
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investigations of American Diesel engines are com- 
pleted the Navy Department will not announce its 
final decision. 

Among American industrialists building Diesel 
engines which may be adapted to aviation we may 
mention Mr. Otis D. Treiber, probably the foremost 
American designer of lightweight Diesel engines; 
Frank Ballou Stearns, of Stearns-Knight engine 
fame; and Mr. Hugo Moren, of the American Ma- 
chine & Foundry Company. 


Packard’s Achievement 


But the actual flight of a Diesel engine in Septem- 
ber, 1928, was an achievement for which no precedent 
existed. To Capt. L. M. Woolson, of the Packard 
Motor Car Company, may be given the major portion 
of the credit for this historic flight. Beginning his 
work in 1926, with the resources of a company which 
had contributed greatly to the wartime development 
of the Liberty motor, Captain Woolson carried for- 
ward an intensive development program which re- 
sulted in the production of a Diesel engine that not 
only weighed less than three pounds per horsepower 
but also was air-cooled—this last a highly original 
achievement in itself. 

In external appearance the Packard aviation Diesel 
engine is remarkably similar to an ordinary air-cooled 
airplane engine. It has nine cylinders, develops about 
200 horsepower, and is slightly smaller than the con- 
ventional gasoline engine of similar type. Probably 
the most remarkable feature of the engine is its sur- 
prising simplicity. It has only one valve in the cylinder 
head which acts both as an intake and an exhaust 
valve. This feature, together with the utilization of air 
cooling, has made possible the vast weight reduction. 

In May of this year the engine was flown from De- 
troit to Langley Field, a distance of about 600 miles, 
in six hours and fifty minutes. Fifty-four gallons of 
ordinary furnace oil were consumed on the trip at a 
cost of $4.68. Sufficient gasoline to make a similar 
flight would have cost about $27. 





for Aeronautics, whose laboratory 
at Langley Field has contributed 
many fundamental data. Indeed, the 
work of Messrs. Griffith, Beardsly, 
and Joachim, of the Langley Me- 
morial Laboratory, has laid a very 
important foundation for the work 
of other designers. 


American Diesels 


The airship application of the 
Diesel being considered the most ap- 
proachable, government Diesel avia- 
tion work has largely been confined 
to the Navy, whose engineers already 
had an impressive background of ex- 
perience in submarine Diesel work. 
It is possible that the gigantic new 
airships building for the Navy at 
the Akron plant of the Goodyear- 














Zeppelin Company will be powered 
with Diesel engines; but until 


Ordinarily it requires three gasoline units to drive this big German plane, 
which is here adequately powered by a single Junkers Diesel engine. 
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In Germany, in February of this year, came the 
first flight of the Junkers Diesel air engine—a flight 
which took place on the day after the seventieth 
birthday of its famous designer, Dr. Hugo Junkers. 
In this instance, as in that of the Packard engine, a 
striking departure has been made 
from orthodox methods of engine 
construction in order to bring about 
the necessary reduction of weight. 


Four Nozzles 
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Junkers designs have for years 
embodied a cylinder in which there 
are pistons in both ends. Operating on 
the two-cycle principle used in some 
other types of Diesel engines and in 
older types of motorcycle engines, the 
Junkers Diesel draws air into the 
cylinder from a series of spiral intake 
ports in the cylinder wall, receives its 
charge of fuel oil from four fuel nozzles 
arranged at angles of ninety degrees 
around the “waist line” of the cylin- 
der, and exhausts the burned gases 
through a port which is uncovered as 
the upper piston travels upward under the impetus of 
the burning oil fuel within the two-cycle cylinder. 

Thus the oil combustion, instead of taking place be- 
tween a movable and a stationary cylinder head, takes 
place between two movable pistons in a cylinder 
which is open at both ends. At the top and bottom of 
the cylinders are crankshafts, which in turn are con- 
nected by gears at the front of the engine. The engine 
has a normal output of 600 horsepower, a maximum 
output of 700 horsepower, and a speed of 1,120 revo- 
lutions per minute on the propeller hub. Its actual 
operating weight, with water in the cooling jackets, is 
from three to three and half pounds per horsepower. 
The first flight soon showed that the engine would 
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Captain L. M. Woolson, who de- 
signed the Packard Company's 
“é +” ° 
mystery” Diesel. 
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operate without vibration; that it did not lose power 
because of high altitude until it had reached a height 
of 10,000 feet; and that it could fly in any position 
without affecting in any particular the smooth func- 
tioning of the stalwart engine. 

A discussion with that pioneer 
aviator, Mr. Orville Wright, brought 
to light the major achievement which 
the Diesel engine has attained—reduc- 
tion in the combined weight of the 
engine and its fuel. The aviation 
Diesels which have actually flown are 
heavier than their gasoline brethren, 
but because of their economical fuel 
consumption they can either carry 
smaller fuel tanks—and more pas- 
sengers or cargo—or, with the same 
amount of fuel used in a gasoline 
engine, they can fly farther. 
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Money Saved 
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A large water-cooled gasoline air- 
ship engine will weigh fully as much 
as the Junkers Diesel. Yet the Diesel 
engine, on a voyage of some 60 hours, 
will consume approximately fourteen per cent less 
fuel, by weight, than will the gasoline engine. For a 
trip such as this, the savings in favor of the Diesel 
would be some 5,000 pounds of fuel—for each engine! 

There are other advantages too. The Diesel engine 
has no complicated carburetor or electrical ignition 
system—by far the most delicate parts of a gasoline 
engine. It uses a heavy oil, unaffected by low tempera- 
ture and very difficult to ignite under ordinary circum- 
stances. Thus the various engine troubles caused by 
failure of the fuel and ignition systems are avoided, 
and all types of fire risks—breakage of the fuel lines, 
back-firing, spilling of fuel on the engine in the event of 
a crash, and so on—are greatly reduced. 
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Five Beardmore Diesels, each of six hundred and fifty horsepower, will drive the 
English dirigible R-101. Their heat will be used to warm the passenger quarters. 





















A BUMPER CROP OF CULTS 


The Census Shows This is an Age of Incredible Faith 
By CHARLES W. FERGUSON 


AM WEARY of the repeated assertion 
that we are a nation of unbelievers. 
By no stretch of the vocabulary could 
this be called an age of doubt; it is 
rather an age of incredible faith, and I 
have the latest United States Census 
of Religious Bodies to show as much. If any man 
will have a look at these reports, he will be convinced 
that, if anything, we are a nation of spiritual dope- 
fiends, ever on the alert for some new anodyne to lure 
us away from the world of reality. Certainly we can- 
not be said to be irreligious; we are so religious that 
we have become perverse about it. 

The impressive thing about the Census reports is, 
not the statistical gains or losses among the larger 
Protestant bodies but rather the multiplicity and 
variety of the religions which we Americans in our 
enthusiasm have spawned. Over and above such 
standard churches as the Roman Catholic, Methodist, 
Baptist, and Presbyterian, and beyond the accepted 
heresies of every color—such as Christian Science, 
Mormonism, Buchmanism, Theosophy, Unity, the 
House of David, and Spiritualism—there is a vast 
and uncharted hinterland of faiths which no one but 
the Census Bureau knows anything about. Name the 
Methodist Church and its nineteen separate and 
autonomous divisions, the Baptist Church and its 
brood of eighteen begotten sects, Russellism and the 
New Thought and a score of similarly curious cults, 
and still you have left, according to the 1926 Census 
of Religious Bodies, just now available, a group of 
over a hundred smaller sects and faiths not included in 
any of the regular categories of sectarianism, yet 
numbering two million adherents and owning property 
valued at more than a hundred million dollars. 





Taking Religion Seriously 


There are, of course, innumerable interpretations 
which can be put upon this body of evidence. It 
could be urged that our cults have resulted from the 
free and indiscriminate interpretation of the Bible, 
and it is certainly true that a vast number of them 
have arisen from some new emphasis given to this or 
that text. But over and above any such explanation is 
one of vaster significance: Our cults and sects in their 
infinite variety are but an evidence of the perennial 
vitality of religious faith among us. This fact, it seems 
to me, ought to afford the orthodox considerably more 
solace than it does. After all, it requires something 
rather powerful to cause twenty million persons to de- 
tach themselves from the moorings of established ways 
of thinking and doing; it takes a force of no small 
consequence to break home ties and strong social ties 
and set up a new series of faiths upon the earth. 

We take our religion seriously; even Atheism, as it is 
practiced to-day in the cult of the American Associa- 
tion for the Advancement of Atheism, has all the zeal 


and apostolic fervor of early Methodism. We are ines- 
capably devout, and the only real problem is to devise 
some way in which our whole kaleidoscopic display of 
changing faiths and emphasis can be directed def- 
initely to the social good. And I am inclined to think 
that if orthodox leaders—despite their apparent dis- 
tress—had to choose between our estate to-day 
and the sad plight of England before the Wesleyan 
revival the choice would fall upon the present spec- 
tacle. 

In the light cast by the heat of our religious energy, I 
should like now to pass in brief review as many of our 
minor cults as space allows. It should be borne con- 
stantly in mind that each sect I mention represents an 
entirely serious and emphatic departure from accepted 
religions; each is, to all intents and purposes, a new 
religion, established with dramatic ado. 


Ramification of Sects 


If we begin with the /’s, there is the Church which 
calls itself the Apostolic Overcoming Holy Church of 
God, reported for the first time in the Religious Census 
of 1926. It was incorporated under the state laws of 
Alabama as early as 1916 with the title of the 
Ethiopian Overcoming Holy Church of God; but in 
the convocation of 1927 a majority of the brethren 
thought the name unscriptural, and the word “ Apos- 
tolic’” was substituted for “Ethiopian.”” The churches 
of the organization are nearly all in three Southern 
states, but its holdings have been extended as far north 
as Illinois. Headquarters, from which a far-flung mis- 
sionary effort is conducted, are at Mobile, Alabama, 
and the membership has already reached a thousand. 

One not acquainted with the nomenclature of Ameri- 
can sectarianism would be likely to confuse some of 
the names in our galaxy of cults. A layman, for ex- 
ample, might suppose that the Church of God and the 
Church of God and the (Original) Church of God were 
the same organization, with only trifling differences at 
best. No so. There are two distinct branches of the 
Church of God, one with headquarters at Anderson, 
Indiana, and the other with headquarters at Cleveland, 
Ohio. As for the (Original) Church of God, its seat is in 
Chattanooga, Tennessee. And while there are simili- 
tudes in point of doctrine and practice, these various 
organizations are to all practical purposes as different 
one from the other as Catholics, Jews, and Protestants. 

By far the most powerful and established is the 
Church of God at Anderson, Indiana. This com- 
munion, which now numbers 38,000 members in the 
United States alone and holds church property valued 
at four million dollars, was an outgrowth of the holi- 
ness agitation of the past century. It maintains at 
present a very considerable publishing and educational 
staff, spends over a million a year on improvements 
and benevolences, and in the race for statistics main- 
tains a position comparable to any of the better-known 
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Protestant denominations. The members adhere 
strongly to the doctrine of divine healing. They bap- 
tize by immersion and indulge in the rite of foot- 
washing; in faith and practice they denounce secret 
orders, war, intoxicants, and tobacco. In their own 
way they are steady and persuasive advocates of 
Christian unity. They do not look upon themselves 
as a distinct organization but rather as a movement 
within the whole Church, and they refer to this 
movement as “The Reformation.” They hold sec- 
tarianism to be antiscriptural. 


The Gift of Tongues 


The other Church of God is of a somewhat earlier 
origin, though its present membership is only 23,000— 
an increase, by the way, of 200 per cent since the 1916 
Census—and its property holding is hardly over a 
million. The first organization of this Church was 
formed in Tennessee in 1886 under the name “Chris- 
tian Union.” In 1902 there was a reorganization under 
the name “Holiness Church,” and in 1907 a third 
meeting adopted the name Church of God. From that 
time the body has grown until it is now represented in 
28 states and has churches in the British West Indies. 
The sacraments of the Church include foot-washing, 
the Lord’s Supper, and baptism by immersion. It 
recognizes three orders in its ministry—those of 
bishops, deacons, and evangelists. The bishops must 
be at least 24 years of age, having experienced sancti- 
fication as “evidenced by speaking with other tongues 
as the Spirit gives utterance.” 

This “gift of tongues” must be seen to be ap- 
preciated. It is supposed to have been granted to the 
Christians on the day of Pentecost, and various sects 
since then have claimed that the Holy Ghost gave their 
members the power to talk fluently in language they 
never knew or heard spoken. Mother Ann Lee, founder 
of the United Society of Believers, popularly known 
as the Shakers, is claimed to have baffled the theolo- 
gians and linguists of her day by talking seven 
languages glibly when she could neither read nor write 
her own. But while the gift is not solely the property 
of us moderns, it did gain an immense increase and 
prestige during the holiness revival which shook Amer- 
ica during the latter part of the nineteenth century. 

This revival left its driftwood in practically every 
Southern town and community. I once lived in a vil- 
lage of less than 500 population where there were no 
less than seventeen distinct faiths represented, and 
most of these were hang-overs from the various holi- 
ness sects which that revival had started. I remember 
once attending, with my mother, a meeting of the 
holiness people in our town. Ben Sebastian, a barber 
who led this band of saints, kept walking up and 
down the aisle, shouting, “Drive out the demons! 
Drive out the demons!” 


Believing in Eternal Punishment 


It was not very long before Mother and I caught 
on to the fact that he was referring to us. We left— 
but we stopped under the window outside. Up to that 
moment not a word had been spoken in Tongues, 
but the jabbering started as soon as we left. I have 
been suspicious of the gift of tongues ever since. 
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Another of the tonguers is the (Original) Church of 
God. This is the result of a schism within the Church 
of God just mentioned. In 1917 the faction which 
claimed to adhere to the original teachings and doc- 
trines of the body withdrew and adopted the word 
“Original” as part of the title. Beyond its belief in 
“eternal punishment with no liberation or annihila- 
tion for the wicked” it stresses belief in ‘‘ Pentecostal 
experience, when, under divine power of the Holy 
Ghost, the saints speak in other tongues as the Spirit 
gives utterance, as the disciples did on the Day of 
Pentecost.” 

I have no intention to exhaust the category of the 
Church of God, but there are other definitive branches 
which simply must be mentioned. We cannot overlook 
The Church of God (Apostolic). This Church was first 
incorporated in 1901 under the name of the Christian 
Faith Band; but in the assembly of 1915 the desire 
was expressed for a much more scriptural name, and 
the council voted that the name be changed to The 
Church of God (Apostolic). Not until 1919, however, 
did the new name become generally accepted. The 
members practice the washing of one another’s feet 
and celebrate the Lord’s Supper with “‘unfermented 
grape juice and unleavened bread.” The various 
churches have local names, the headquarters church 
being known as the Zion Hill Church of God 
(Apostolic). 


A Vision from God 


We still have to look at The Church of God as Or- 
ganized by Christ. In membership it is small, but in 
significance it looms large. It began with the energies 
of a circuit preacher of the Mennonite Brethren in 
Christ—one of the hundred divisions of the Men- 
nonite Church. Together with several of his fellows in 
the Lord, this circuit rider began to be impressed with 
the ecclesiasticism and lack of scriptural authority for 
the organization of the various churches roundabout. 
Accordingly these ministers drew themselves apart 
and set up what became afterward The Church of 
God as Organized by Christ. This group is vigorously 
opposed to all church schools and colleges. They 
practice foot-washing and nonresistance, and their 
headquarters are at Wakarusak, Indiana. Their 
membership is negligible, though it has increased 65 
per cent during the past decade. 

The quaintest of all the groups that fall under the 
present heading is The Church of God and Saints of 
Christ. It was organized in 1896 by a Negro employed 
on the Santa Fe Railroad as a cook. He claimed a 
vision from God, calling him to lead his people to the 
true religion and giving him prophetic endowment. 
He immediately gave up his employment with the 
Santa Fe, went into Kansas, commenced preaching, 
and at Lawrence organized his Church, of which he 
was appointed bishop. Its membership increased so 
widely that headquarters were moved to Philadelphia. 
A white man who joined the effort was exalted to the 
office of bishop too. Membership is now 7,000—an 
increase of a hundred per cent since the previous 
census. The Church teaches that the Negro race is 
descended from the Ten Lost Tribes of Israel. The 
Jewish calendar and feast days are observed, and 
foot-washing by an elder is a part of the ritual of 
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admission. This was formerly coupled with use of the 
Holy Kiss, but the latter office was criticized so 
severely that it has been practically discarded. The 
Church is at all times under the supervision of a 
Prophet, who is not elected but holds his position by 
virtue of a divine call. He is believed by his followers 
to be in direct communication with Deity, to utter 
prophecies by the will of God, and to perform miracles. 
On death the prophetic office lapses until a new vision 
appears. 

Shading ever so slightly away from the various 
original and schismatic branches of the Church of God, 
we come to an equally varied group—The Church of 
God in Christ, The Free Church of God in Christ, 
The Church of Christ, Holiness, and so on down the 
line. The first mentioned is by no means a negligible 
organization. From lowly beginnings down in Ten- 
nessee, it has risen rapidly to a place in the front rank 
of the minor sects. It was organized by a Baptist 
Negro in 1898 and now has a membership of 30,000, 
more than 700 churches, and property valued at 
more than one and a half million dollars. Its organiza- 
tion is based on scripture and heads up in a chief 
apostle; among its central activities is a benevolent 
burial association. 

The Free Church of God in Christ, so far as I am 
able to determine, bears no connection whatever with 
The Church of God in Christ. The Free Church had 
its beginnings in Enid, Oklahoma, in 1915, when six- 
teen persons, ‘‘the majority of whom belonged to the 
family of a Baptist minister, Rev. J. H. Morris,” felt 
called upon by a new baptism of the Holy Ghost to 
leave the Baptist Church and to form a new de- 
nomination which they called The Church of God in 
Christ. From a single church there developed in an 
incredibly short time an organization of sixteen 
churches throughout Kansas and Colorado. In 1921 
the churches affiliated with still another communion 
having precisely the same name and faith. The fellow- 
ship, however, lasted only four years. Dissatisfaction 
arose, and Elder Morris and his churches withdrew 
and took the name of The Free Church of God in 
Christ, with headquarters at Wichita, Kansas. 


Schism After Schism 


It would be simple to furnish facts about the Free 
Christian Zion Church of Christ; the Churches of 
God, Holiness; the Churches of the Living God, with 
their two separate organizations under the heads of 
“Christian Workers for Fellowship” and ‘The Pillar 
and Ground of Truth”; the Pillar of Fire Church; 
the Apostolic Christian Church; The Church of 
Daniel’s Band; the Divine Science Church; the Pil- 
grim Holiness Church; The Assemblies of God; the 
Church of the Nazarene; the Congregational Holiness 
Church; the Pentecostal Holiness Church; the Holiness 
Church; the Pentecostal Assemblies of the World; the 
Hephzibah Faith Missionary Association; the New 
Apostolic Church; the General Eldership of the 
Churches of God in North America. But, with all due 
respect to the devotees of each particular sect, the 
story would be much the same. 

I have intentionally multiplied the names of these 
numerous cults and sects with such rapidity, not only 

cause space limitations require brief listing, but 


also to bear home the point of this piece: In America 
we found a new religion almost every day with the 
utmost zeal and conviction and with profound assur- 
ance that the new religion can accomplish for its ad- 
herents what all others have failed to accomplish; 
there is the further conviction that each new religion 
will somehow usher in the millenium with unprece- 
dented dispatch. There is no space in which to treat 
of the hundred separate branches of the Mennonite 
bush; nor shall I have the space even to mention all 
of the schisms which have broken out in the standard 
churches of Protestantism—it must suffice to mention 
the Free Methodists and the African Methodists and 
to point out that the Methodist Episcopal Church 
and the Methodist Episcopal Church, South, regard 
themse ves as so distinct that all efforts to unite them 
have thus far been bootless. 


Catholicism Not Immune 


Nor is this the place to mention Christian Science, 
Russellism, Mormonism, the House of David, the 
School of Unity with its two million adherents, Buch- 
manism with its rage among the collegians, Aimee 
Semple McPherson and her band of disciples. Both 
in The Stammering Century, by Gilbert Seldes, and 
in my own book, The Confusion of Tongues, there is 
to be found a more comprehensive chronicle. 

The assumption prevails that sectarianism is con- 
fined to Protestantism. Protestantism is, to be sure, 
far in the lead with its multiplicity of minor isms, but 
there is no ground for the belief that the Catholics 
and Jews are just one big happy family. There are 
notable Catholic heresies functioning in America— 
over and beyond the heresy of Protestantism itself. 
These Churches claim the all-important connection 
with the Apostle Peter but deny the temporal and 
spiritual authority of the present pope of Rome. 

Of these the Liberal Catholic Church is certainly 
the most curious if it is not the most prominent. It 
traces its lineage to the Apostle Peter by way of the 
Old Catholic Church of Holland and.the Jansenist 
heresy which gave rise to that hierarchy. It is linked, 
too, by an altogether visible astral cord to the Theo- 
sophical Society—its presiding bishop in America, 
the Rt. Rev. Irving Steiger Cooper, being, along with 
the archbishop of the Church as a whole, of Theo- 
sophical leanings. The Church at present shows some 
ominous signs of a cleavage over the question of 
whether or not Jiddu Krishnamurti is, as the Theoso- 
phists claim, the Lord Jesus come back again. 


Priests Who Marry at Will 


The Liberal Catholic Church pays no more homage 
to Rome than does the Ku Klux Klan. It does attempt 
to retain the stately beauty of the Roman Catholic 
ritual, but in matters of theology it stands in strange 
contrast to Rome. It is broad, not to say latitudina- 
rian, in doctrine. No creed is required for membership, 
its priests are permitted to marry at will, and no fees 
are required for the administration of its offices. 

Whatever its distinctiveness in outward forms, it 
remains in claim a Holy Catholic Church, as spiritually 
linked with the Prince of Apostles as the Church of 
Rome itself. It has established, to its own satisfaction, 
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a valid apostolic succession; and its spread since its 
organization in 1915 has been enormous. There are 
now churches throughout America, England, South 
Africa, and Australia. 

The Old Catholic Church in America, sometimes 
called the Western Orthodox Catholic Church, claims 
direct descent from the Old Catholic Churches of 
Europe. Its immediate link with the Apostles and 
their successors was Archbishop Arnold H. Mathew, 
of the Old Catholics in England. It was this same 
Archbishop Mathew who consecrated the first bishop 
of the Liberal Catholic Church. It so happens that an 
order of Old Catholic Benedictines had for years been 
engaged in missionary work in the United States. 
In 1914 these were received into union with the 
English Old Catholics. In 1916, however, one of their 
number, W. H. Francis, was chosen archbishop, and 
the Old Catholic Church in America became a dis- 


tinct reality. 


Woes of American Jewry 


- Still more native is the American Catholic Church, 
which the Reverend R. E. J. Lloyd, of Chicago, set on 
foot and incorporated under the laws of the state of 
Illinois in 1915. It derives its succession and authority 
from a Syrian patriarch and has naught to do with the 
Roman Catholic Church or any of that Church’s 
heretical offspring. Illinois seems to go in for Catholic 
charters; in 1917 still another charter was granted, 
this time to The North American Old Roman Catholic 
Church. It, too, sprang from Bishop Mathew, who had 
in 1914 consecrated and sent to America a bishop to 
round up the scattered sheep of the Old Catholic 
Church. This bishop chose a coadjutor, and thus there 
came into being another sect. It is identical in worship, 
faith, and morals with the Roman Catholic Church, 
but it differs sharply from that body in points of 
discipline. It advocates celibacy but does not forbid 
its clergy to marry; and any baptized Christian who 
lives according to its laws and regulations is welcome 
to the fold. 

Passing deliberately over the Lithuanian National 
Catholic Church of America and the Polish National 
Catholic Church of America, each of which is a dis- 
tinct and autonomous organization, let us glimpse 
for a moment the woes of American Jewry. 


A Brood of Satellites 


It would be tedious to list the many reform move- 
ments. It is much more instructive to note the rise of 
Jewish Science, for in this heresy the Jewish world has 
followed the cue set by the American scene. There 
now exists, with headquarters in New York, a full- 
fledged Jewish Science organization, coinciding in 
many respects with the tenets and methods of Chris- 
tian Science. The movement was founded less than 
seven years ago by Rabbi Morris Lichtenstein, and its 
membership has increased from a handful to several 
hundred during the few years of its existence. Rabbi 
Lichtenstein has written the textbook of the move- 
ment which he calls Jewish Science and Health; he 
has also written Peace of Mind. This is advertised as 
“A Book which will bring cheer and serenity into your 
life.” The testimonials published in The Interpreter, 
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official organ of the cult, sound every whit as grateful 
and enthusiastic as those Mrs. McPherson prints in 
The Bridal Call Foursquare. 

There is no time to mention the Adventist bokies— 
the progeny of that solemn group whom William 
Miller persuaded to put on ascension robes in 1845; 
nor the Amish, Stauffer, or Defenseless Mennonites, 
branches of that reactionary sect which began as a 
still further reaction against the reaction of the 
Reformation; nor the Plymouth Brethren, who have 
proceeded so far with their cellular division that they 
can only be designated Plymouth Brethren III, IV, 
V, and so on. They have the Church of God’s pro- 
pensity toward division without that body’s aptitude 
at finding new terms to designate the offspring. 
Nor can anything more than passing mention be made 
of the Amana Society, which, from its beginnings in 
Germany in 1714, still exists with some degree of 
vitality in Iowa County, Iowa, where the Lord’s Sup- 
per is held biennially and foot-washing more fre- 
quently, as the highest solemn ritual of the order. 

Except to show the fertility of our religious soil, 
there is no point in going back to the heresies of 
yesteryear. History is repeating itself all around us 
every day. Every new sect in the firmament gives 
rise at once to a brood of satellites, and the increase 
goes on with almost planetary energy and planetary 
speed. 


Even Atheism Has its Heresy 


Already established is a heresy of Christian Science 
which may be taken merely as a token. I refer to The 
Christian Science Parent Church, otherwise known 
as the Church of the Transforming Covenant. This 
order had its origin in England in 1912 at the behest 
of Mrs. Annie C. Bill, but it spread rapidly and by 
1924 had been established in Boston by Mrs. Bill, 
who came on the scene to carry the battlements of 
the enemy. “Special circumstances,” however, made 
it necessary to move the Church to Washington in 
1926. The doctrine of the Church, according to its 
own explicit statement, is founded upon the writings 
of Mary Baker G. Eddy “and further unfolded in the 
writings of Annie C. Bill.” 

Even Atheism, under the banner of the American 
Association for the Advancement of Atheism, has not 
escaped competition. As early as 1912 Richard Wolfe, 
of Denver, held the vision of establishing a Free 
Agnostic Church. Though Mr. Wolfe did not at once 
achieve his purpose, he did manage to start a Sunday- 
school class which used the Constitution for its Bible 
and the preamble to the Constitution as its creed. 
This developed into the First Liberal Church of Den- 
ver and was later incorporated under the laws of 
Colorado as the Liberal Church of America. There are 
now churches in Denver, Seattle, and San Diego. 

So it goes. Of course, it ill becomes a land dedicated 
to religious liberty to chafe under the result. There is 
something decidedly more precious about religious 
liberty than there is about religion itself; indeed, the 
two are inseparably bound together in the history of 
faith, and religion without freedom is not religion at 
all. Our most cherished principles have made possible 
our ramified cults; but give us time. As a nation we 
are yet in swaddling cloths. 























HOOVER THE PRESIDENT 


By WILLIAM HARD 


ERBERT HOOVER now has been 
President quite long enough to justify 
‘at least a few incipient observations on 
his attitude toward the Presidency and 
= on the effect that the Presidency may 
have upon his character. The city of 
Washington is always deeply convinced that the Pres- 
idency is a profound transformer of character. Acting 
upon that conviction, a viva- 


= 





political or economic groups will unflaggingly 
strive to insinuate among a President’s subordinates 
frequently fail to materialize precisely and simply 
because nobody has the face to suggest them explicitly 
to the President himself. There is a large national 
value in the awe that places the President on a pedes- 
tal. If incidentally a life on a pedestal produces some- 
times in a President a certain inflation of inward 

consciousness and of outward 





cious and fairly impudent lady 
once remarked to Mr. Hoover, 
when he was Secretary of Com- 
merce: 

“Mr. Secretary, if you get 
to be President, please, please, 
don’t swell up like a toad.” 

The question whether Presi- 
dents swell like toads is to this 
writer, however, an open one. 
He surmises that perhaps there 
is less swelling of Presidents 
than there is shriveling of their 
former political equals. 


Life on a Pedestal 





A Senator will say in his 
office, “‘I’m going down to the 
White House now and tell that 
President what I think of him.” 

An hour later he will emerge 
from the President’s office in 
the manner of a running and re- 
sentful rabbit and say, “There 
was no chance this morning. I'll 
tell him some other time.” 

If such is the usual personal 
effect, as it is, of Presidents 
upon Senators, the effect upon 
non-Senators is naturally even 
more marked. 

Not long ago this writer by 
chance noted a private citizen 
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demeanor, there are three things 
to be remembered about it. 

In the first place, the Presi- 
dent is hoisted up to his en- 
shrined and protected altitude 
more primarily by others than 
by himself. In the second place, 
the advantage gained is na- 
tionally greater than the loss 
incurred. In the third place, the 
apparent presidential inflation 
is often less in the President in 
fact than in the eye of the 
critic who sees the pedestal 
and who himself bows the knee 
before it on his visits to the 
White House and who then 
fancies that it has changed the 
President’s personality when it 
has not. 


No Familiarities 


In any case, however, one 
outcome is sure. A President, 
protected very considerably 
both from evil familiarity and 
from wholesome familiarity, is 
obliged very considerably ac- 
cordingly to form his presiden- 
tial character out of his own 
previously acquired resources 
of soul. His own frailties and 
his own strengths have to be 
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who is the master of the man- ee 


the chief nourishment of his 


agement of several hundreds of ~  p,. 
millions of dollars advancing 
across a room to speak to a 
President. According to the 


President Hoover asserted in his Memo- 
rial Day speech at Arlington that the 
navies of the world must henceforth 
be considered only as defensive units. 


presidential development. In a 
certain vital sense, in the midst 
of all of the artificiality of the 
Presidency, a President, more 





economic interpretation of 

history, and according to its political alleged results, 
the great private magnate should have addressed 
to the President a few short sharp orders. In prac- 
tice the magnate’s knees almost smote together, 
and he experienced some difficulty in producing those 
indistinct gulping noises which are euphemistically 
called “paying one’s respects to the President.” 

The instinct and the tradition of the country have 
decreed that Presidents shall be exempt from general 
familiarity. The donsequences are good in the main as 
well as in some degree bad. Policies which interested 





than any other American, is 
forced by his circumstances into relying upon himself 
and into more and more becoming himself. 

In other words, the Presidency is the supreme self- 
revealment that an American can undergo. This self- 
revealment begins, naturally, with the first unfolding 
of the President’s own personal conception of the 
nature of the presidential office. 

To George Washington the Presidency was a lofty. 
burden that deprived him of the joys of Mount Ver- 
non. To Andrew Jackson it was an opportunity to 
assert the will of a righteous element over, the will of 
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a wicked element in the population. To 
Theodore Roosevelt it was an invita- 
tion and a license to heroic rulership. 
A more recent President, when asked 
about his feelings in the White House, 
replied very simply, with a wave of 
his hand at his surroundings,“ Well, 
nothing can take it away from me 
now that I arrived here.” To him, 
perfectly legitimately, the Presi- 
dency was the perfected proof of 
ultimate recognized achievement in 
the honorable career of politics. 
To Herbert Hoover the Presidency 
has an initial aspect natural in the 
case of a man who is our first presi- 
dential industrialist. He had been in 
the White House a fortnight when 
a friend inquired, “‘Do you like it?’ 
Mr. Hoover looked at some documents 
on his desk, moved them about a bit, looked 
up from them with a smile, and then with 
candor and confidence remarked, “I think 
that pretty soon I’ll have this job learned.” 
The word “job” and the idea “job” were the 
instant word and idea that occurred to him. Determina- 
tion to master the job and belief that he could do so 
were almost simultaneously accompanying thoughts. 
The deduction to be drawn would be that toward the 
duties of the Presidency Mr. Hoover would show both 
a high degree of humble industry and a high degree 
of unfrightened assurance. That deduction is sub- 
stantiated by the observed facts. 
Let us speak first of kis industry. He could not 
show more of it if he had just landed his first big job 
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A fishing party on the Klamath a year before the inauguration. Left to right: T. T. C. Gregory, Dr. Ray 
Lyman Wilbur, Herbert Hoover, Jr.; Herbert Hoover, Dwight Wilbur, and Dr. E. E. Brownell. 


as a youthful mine manager in Australia. 
He felt then that he had been hired to 
work hard for his employers. He seems 
to have precisely the same feeling now. 
He now has “the biggest job in the 
world,” but it is still a job and he is 
still hired and he still has employers. 

In Mr. Hoover there seems indeed 

to be no residue at all left of the 
old view that saw a line between 
ordinary working, on the one hand, 
and, on the other, “‘ruling”’ or “gov- 
erning.” In that old view there was 
something grand but also something 
grandiose, with potentialities in it of 
usurpation and of arrogance. In the 
modernistic industrialistic view of 
governmental employment that has 
come with Mr. Hoover into the White 
House there is something prosaic. but 
something, too, that is a solid guaranty 
against presidential illusions of grandeur 
and also against presidential brain storms. 
The present President seems to calculate, 
if one may put it with a touch of satire, that 
the voters of the United States held a stockholders’ 
meeting and decided toemploy somebody to recommend 
laws, to veto laws, to enforce laws, to make appoint- 
ments, to shake hands with tourists, to make a speech 
on Memorial Day, to try to get along with foreign na- 
tions, to regulate the flow of the Mississippi, to pardon 
deserving prisoners, and so on. If, then, the man who 
gets this job will work hard at it and make good at it, 
he will perform more “‘service” than any other ex- 
ecutive but still will be different only in range and 




















not in essence from his fellow executives who, for 
instance, may have worked hard and made good at 
the running of railroad trains; because every job, 
public or private, as Mr. Hoover looks at it, is, if 
properly accomplished, ‘‘service.” 

This discerned connecting link of service between 
all properly accomplished jobs makes Mr. Hoover 
now, when President, just as it previously made him, 
when Secretary of Commerce or when mining en- 
gineer, wholly oblivious of distinctions of rank or of 
discrepancies of station. 


No Yearning for the Spotlight 


One of his most characteristic pronouncements dur- 
ing his campaign for the Presidency was to the general 
effect: “We are a people whose only titles are the de- 
scriptions of our jobs.” There ensues in him, as Presi- 
dent, an almost complete nonassertiveness, socially, 
of his position. 

He early let it be known to his intimates that sud- 
den informal invitations to the White House were not 
to be regarded as ““commands” and were not to be 
given precedence over formal engagements elsewhere. 
(It is not his fault if nobody has the audacity to take 
advantage of this loosening of ancient presidential 
rights.) 

He soon demonstrated, further, that he had no in- 
tention of undertaking to be any sort of official center 
or peak of unofficial occasions. The testimony of his 
White House guests on this point is clear and em- 
phatic. One of them recently vividly observed: 

“Tf the recording angel was dutifully hovering over 
us in the President’s study after dinner, and if he duti- 
fully took his stenographic notes with him verbatim 
back to heaven, the good God would never have known 
which one of us was the President, if one of us had not 
been occasionally so addressed.” 

It is still Mr. Hoover’s habit, just as it was before 
his advent into the White House, to put forward 
his ideas in conversation with no weight except that 
of the ideas themselves and to listen to disputes be- 
tween others with no effort to intervene as arbitrator 
or settler of them. He has developed, so far, not the 
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slightest presidential passion for the conversational 
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spotlight. 

His perfect evening, if one may trust the reports of 
his most observant guests, would be one in which 
Sens tors and Representatives and other informed visi- 
tors would chat in his study almost as if he were not 
there at all and would pay no attention to him unless 
he happened to think of some contribution to some 
passing topic. 

His ideal social life, as somebody in a waggish mo- 
ment has ventured to say, would be a sort of continu- 
ous Quaker meeting in which there would be no priest 
and not even any “elders” in charge, and in which 
nobody would expect the President, as President, to 
be any oftener or more powerfully moved to speech 
by the spirit than anybody else. 

In a word, Mr. Hoover’s democracy in social inter- 
course is to-day just exactly what it was before he put 
on the presidential robe of state. It is true that 
strangers to him might detect in his manners a cer- 
tain aloofness, a certain withdrawingness, a certain 
untouchableness, and might attribute these char- 
acteristics to the acquisition of Presidential dignity. 


Genuine Unobtrusiveness 


These characteristics, however Mr. Hoover had 
when he was Secretary of Commerce and when he 
was Food Administrator and when he was Belgian 
Relief Commissioner and when he was manager of 
mining properties. He had them then as fully as he 
has them now. His democracy has always been of the 
antique Roman type that led the emissaries of Pyrrhus 
to report to him that in Rome there were no kings 
but that all Romans bore themselves as the equals 
of kings. It is true that nobody takes any liberties with 
Mr. Hoover as President, but it is simultaneously true 
that nobody took any liberties with him ever. 

His dignity and his democracy both continue unmod- 
ified. He has not even acquired any notable degree of 
official ‘‘affability.’”” Democracy for him has always 
been not a leaning toward effusiveness to others but 
a leaning toward unobtrusiveness for oneself. He is 
genuinely as personally unobtrusive now as he ever 
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For the man who does not like to be alone. Quantico marines building an extensive fishing camp on the 


Rapidan River near Madison, Virginia, where a gregarious President now entertains his many guests. 
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could have been in his most obscure and inglorious 
days. There has been in him in that respect no slight- 
est change whatsoever. In that respect it can be with 
the utmost safety prophesied that the Presidency will 
not ‘“‘spoil” him. He will not personally “swell.” 

The basic reason for that fact about him, this writer 
guesses, is to be found really not so much in his Quak- 
erism or in his democracy as in his industrialistic at- 
titude, already mentioned, toward the Presidency as 
a “‘job.”” He knows, of course, that, as President, he 
is a symbol of the state and must comport himself 
accordingly; but his true pointed interest is in learn- 
ing the job and in conquering it; and his true pride is 
not in the honor, or in the 


to it. The President has a very great reputation for 
loving solitude. Many emotional dispatches have been 
written about his delight in going off into the deep 
woods and being by himself. The fact is that when he 
goes into the deep woods he goes virtually always 
with companions. The fact is that if he completes 
the work on his desk he will summon almost any friend 
rather than be alone for any great length of time. The 
fact is that if he finds himself facing an empty evening 
he will almost invariably fill it up with visitors sum- 
moned abruptly by telephone. 

His reputation as a hermit must have derived orig- 
inally, it would appear, from his certainly great 
talents for seeming solitary in 





achievement of the honor, but 
in the balance sheet that he 
hopes to be able to show to the 
owners. 

How seriously and laboriously 
he addresses himself to that task 
may best be illustrated by what 
at first might seem a trivial or 
at least a secondary matter: 
namely, his new interest in be- 
ing physically fit. 


Medicine Ball 





According to the most inti- 
mate and most reliable medical 
opinion the President has a re- 
markably sound constitution and 
a remarkably robust health; but, 
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the midst of society. Hence pre- 
sumably arose the myth that 
Mr. Hoover seeks to escape 
from association with his fellow 
man. An old dear friend of his 
has put the illusion and the 
reality of the matter together 
into one epigram. He has said, 
“Hoover isa gregarious hermit.” 
Or, in other words, the President 
is a lonely soul who just hates 
to be alone. 

Therefore, as the solution of 
the exercise problem: medicine 
ball. Medicine ball, as the Presi- 
dent plays it, seems to require, 
properly, about a dozen partici- 
pants. The mere getting of exer- 
cise could be accomplished with 








perhaps for that very reason, he 
used to be very negligent of ex- 
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the assistance of two. The others 


ercise It is rumored that his 
friend Col. William J. Donovan 


On the South American trip a turn on the 
deck was sufficient exercise; the Presi- 
dency imposes a more arduous regimen. 


would seem to be there because 
their presence makes it possi- 
ble to enlarge the mere getting 





had something to do with per- 

suading him during the last campaign that it might 
be wise for him to submit himself to the ministrations 
of some of those rubbing ruffians who exercise you vio- 
lently while you imagine yourself to be lying still and 
resting. Colonel Donovan, it is said, also exhorted Mr. 
Hoover on the subject of the beauty of the riding of 
horses. Mr. Hoover, however, had ridden so many 
horses—and also so many camels—across deserts and 
jungles to mines that he could not be induced to see 
anything in riding but toil. Nor, out of parallel reminis- 
cences, could he see anything but toil in walking. 
Finally, he abhorred, and abhors, calisthenics. 

The idea of solitarily and repetitively leaning over 
and touching the toes ten times made him tired before 
he started, and he therefore apparently refused even 
to start. The truth seems to be that the President is 
rather readily bored. Repetitive things quickly ex- 
haust his interest. They exhaust it seemingly even 
when they are fish. He will go away as if to catch a 
million fish but, after he has caught twenty, will often 
want to do something else. Touching the toes ten 
times and then touching the finger tips ten times and 
then crooking the left knee ten times was evidently 
not destined to be the solution—or, at any rate, the 
complete solution—of the President’s case. 

It was further strangely true that the essentially 
individual and solitary quality of calisthenics was, 
in Mr. Hoover’s case, an almost insuperable objection 


of exercise into a social play- 
ing of games (such as a sort of medicine-volley-ball, 
over nets, in courts) and also because their presence 
makes it possible to have several minutes of general 
chat and chatter while resting before breakfast 
afterward. 

The President’s adoption of medicine ball has there- 
fore done two things. It has given him at last a form 
of vigorous exercise which, it is reported, he genuinely 
enjoys; and, as an apparently necessary ingredient in 
that enjoyment, it has given him people about him 
almost as soon as he opens his eyes in the morning. 


On the White House Back Lawn 


The exercise is the President’s tribute to the Presi- 
dency as a job requiring in him more instant physical 
and mental alertness than any of his previous jobs. 
The people are his device for making that tribute bear- 
able. 

These victims of the President’s physical reforma- 
tion of himself, and of his perverse passion for dawn 
as a fine time of the day, enjoy the felicity of being 
called—by a ridiculous journalistic stencil—a ‘‘cabi- 
net”; and they enjoy also the misery of beginning 
their “cabinet” deliberations and activities on the 
White House back lawn at 7:10 a. M. sharp. By eight 
the President can be at breakfast, in the little break- 
fast room adjoining the state dining room in the 
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White House; and before nine he can walk along the 
passageway into the White House Executive Wing and 
sit down at his desk with the satisfied feeling that 
his duty of daily athletics is now behind him and 
that he now, except for lunch, can work uninterrupt- 
edly till six. 

How does he take that working? Does it fret him? 
Does it fatigue him? Does he stand up under it? Will 
it crush him? Does he feel burdened and exasperated 
and unhappy? Will he win through it, or will it be 
too much for him? 

Those questions are insistently asked about every 
new President. They are peculiarly insistently asked 
about Mr. Hoover. Mr. Hoover, in addition to his 
magnificent reputation for being a hermit and a fugi- 
tive from intercourse with the human race, has had 
an equally magnificent reputation for being “no politi- 
cian.” How will this “‘no politician,” it is asked, endure 
the political toils and tribulations of the White House? 

Here again a first-class myth shows some signs of 
coming into being. There is no doubt that the Presi- 
dent can look just about as harried and harassed 
and just about as woebegone as any man alive. Several 
journalistic observers and narrators have thereupon 
hastened to see in Mr. Hoover’s countenance the 
devastating marks of the perplexities and anxieties 
of the presidential office. Some of them have assured 
their readers that this “‘no politician” was visibly 
succumbing to his unaccustomed and unwelcome 
new political duties. 

The fallacy in such assertions is this: 

It is true that late in the afternoon Mr. Hoover 
can knot his brows into being a perfect picture of 
desolated bafflement; but it is also true that he could 
and did knot his brows in just that same way and with 
just that same “all is lost” look in every other job 
that he ever had, and he nevertheless “‘learned”’ and 
conquered them all. 

It is said that Mrs. Hoover once remarked about 
him, long ago, that he is ‘a pessimist who never 
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gives up.” She touched there one of his deepest—or, 
at any rate, one of his most continuous—character- 
istics. How a man can worry so much and still so 
enjoy it and still so ask for more of it is perhaps one 
of the ultimate psychoanalytical puzzles in Mr. 
Hoover’s nature. It is manifest to every correspond- 
ent in Washington that Mr. Hoover frequently 
worries about presidential problems now. The true 
question, though, is 

Has he gone forward as a worrier or has he gone 
back? 

This writer can speak of Mr. Hoover the mining 
engineer and of Mr. Hoover the Belgian Relief Com- 
missioner only by hearsay. Of Mr. Hoover the 
United States Food Administrator, however, and of 
Mr. Hoover the Secretary of Commerce and of Mr. 
Hoover the President he can speak out of direct knowl- 
edge through compulsory journalistic observation. 
He accordingly, confining himself to that direct 
knowledge, feels competent to pronounce at least a 
fragment of a judgment on Mr. Hoover’s progress, or 
retrogression, as a worrier; and it is this: 

Mr. Hoover managed to worry a lot more as Food 
Administrator and as Secretary of Commerce than 
he is contriving now to worry as President. 

This writer believes that this judgment is shared 
by almost everybody who has watched Mr. Hoover 
long enough to be able to take a fairly comprehensive 
view of his career. In the Presidency, this writer is 
wholly convinced, Mr. Hoover is not less happy, but 
happier, than at any other time during his period of 
public service in Washington. 

The explanation is transparently simple. For years 
and years Mr. Hoover was habituated to being the 
Number One Man in his organizations. As Food Ad- 
ministrator and as Secretary of Commerce he was a 
Number Two Man, with a superior, a President, a bove 
him. He had to worry then both about himself and 
about the President. Now he can take the whole 

(Continued on Page 104) 
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The middle of this month President Hoover will once more give way to the American custom of hand- 


shaking. This imposing line of visitors on July third was the last to besiege the White House door. 
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GASPARRI 


The Only Papal Secretary of State to Hold Office Under More Than One Pontzff, 
Having Completed the Thirteen-Year Task of Codifying Canon Law, 
Engineered the Peace Between Italy and the Holy See 


By ARTHUR TRAIN, Jr. 


wa THE twenty-sixth of April, 1929, 
at about the hour of the Angelus, the 
ducal berlin of the house of Aosta, 
drawn by four horses, with bewigged 
outriders, and preceded and followed 
by a squadron of mounted carabineers, 
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slowly wound up the tortuous and dusty road leading 


to the summit of Monte Cassino, 
where the ancient monastery of the 


that it could legally be sold in the United States. After 
much preliminary intriguing with the cardinal’s 
private secretary—for the whole scheme depended 
upon the approbation of the cardinal—the two peti- 
tioners advanced timidly into the presence of the 
great Gasparri himself. The cardinal listened for a mo- 
ment to the explanations of his secretary. Then he 

looked up at the two men. This is 





Benedictines looks down upon half 
of Italy. In the carriage was a man 
in red. Peasant women knelt to re- 
ceive his blessing; black-visaged men 
in black shirts greeted him with the 
right arm stretched out, palm up- 
raised, Roman style. The occupant 
of the carriage was Pietro Gasparri, 
Italy’s grand old man. 

The procession, the occasion of 
which was the fourteenth centenary 
of the founding of the Benedictine 
order, dramatized the conciliation 
between the national government 
of Italy and the Church of Rome, 
already sufficiently dramatized by 
the creation of a tiny independent 
state—an_ ecclesiastical Monaco— 
on the edge of the Eternal City it- 
self. For it was the first time in 
history that the pope’s accredited 
representative had been escorted by 
national troops and had been re- 
ceived with full military and civic 
honors. 


“Nothing Doing” 


But this article is not about the 
conciliation, except as it touched the 
life and character of the man to 
whom it came as the climax of a 
long and noteworthy career. 
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all he said: “So you like the little 
dollars, eh? Well, nothing doing!” 

In the year 1852 the secretary of 
the state to Pius [X was the eminent 
Cardinal Antonelli. This office he 
was to hold for a period of twenty- 
four years, during which the tem- 
poral domain: of the Holy See was 
reduced almost to the vanishing 
point. He did not know that in a 
hill town in the diocese of Norcia a 
boy was first seeing the light of day 
who was to become a perhaps greater 
secretary of state than himself, and 
under whom the church would make 
its first step back in the direction 
from which it had come. 


Temporal Eclipse 


This was only a few months be- 
fore Napoleon III, quasi protector 
of the papacy, became emperor of 
the French. Consequently Pietro 
Gasparri was a little boy of seven 
when the French emperor and Victor 
Emmanuel of Sardinia drove the 
Austrians out of Lombardy, and 
when Victor Emmanuel and Gari- 
baldi turned around and robbed the 
pope of his domain in the process of 
giving Italy hers. He was a youth of 
eighteen when the Italian troops en- 


tered Rome by the Porta Pia, Pius IX 








Pietro Gasparri is a big, tough, 
blunt shepherd from the Umbrian 
hills. He is the son of his mountains. 
He likes to call himself the pecoraio— 
shepherd. He has that natural directness so often a 
characteristic of men of strong personality. He says 
what he thinks. Not that he is not a very fine diplo- 
mat—he is infinitely clever—but he is often brusque. 

Here is an example. Two: Italian-Americans re- 
cently conceived the idea of exploiting a certain brew 
concocted in the little pharmacy in the Vatican; a 
brew containing such a small percentage of alcohol 
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His Eminence Pietro Cardinal 
Gasparri as he appears to-day. 


retired to voluntary imprisonment 
in the Vatican, and the temporal 
power of the Holy See vanished, as 
most people thought, never to return. 

Cardinal Gasparri was born in a gaunt farmhouse in 
Ussita, a hamlet perched on the Umbrian Apennines. 
His family were well-to-do sheep owners, as are most 
of the families of that district. To-day the cardinal can 
stand looking up at his beloved hill towns and tell 
you, in his canny way, exactly how much agrarian 
wealth is represented by this pink house, by that 
yellow house. Ussita in the early days was so primitive 
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that it boasted no water supply, nor even a grave- 
yard. It has both now—the chief of many gifts of its 
illustrious son, which include improvements to its 
church and the parish house, and a library for the 
priests containing, among other volumes, all of the 
many books that have been donated to the cardinal. 

The little village boy went off to Nepi to study for 
the priesthood in the seminary there, and thence to 
Rome, to the pontifical seminary. It was here, one 
afternoon, that Cardinal Mertel, chancellor of the 
Holy Roman Church, happened to hear him reciting 
on canon law. Something about the young student 
made a deep impression on the old cardinal, and he 
made him his secretary, later supporting his successful 
candidature for the chair of theology at the seminary 
where he first heard him speak. Mertel was the last 
cardinal in history to have received the purple without 
being ordained a priest, and the young Gasparri had 
to get up at six o'clock every morning to say mass for 
him. 

After teaching at the pontifical seminary Gasparri 
was appointed professor of canon law at the famous 
Collegio di Propaganda Fide, where pupils from all over 
the world are trained for missionary work. It was at 
this point that his grasp of the intricacies of canon 
law began to make an impression. While still a simple 
priest he was appointed to the chair of canon law at 
the Catholic Institute of Paris (where a bust of him 
by a sculptor appropriately named Canonica now 
stands). This post he held for eighteen years. He was 
the most highly appreciated legal counselor to the 
bishopric of Paris and to the nunciature or papal 
embassy. 


Jurist Par Excellence 


As great a jurist as he is a diplomat, Cardinal Gas- 
parri has carried on the two lines of action simul- 
taneously for nearly half a century. In the domain of 
art, literature, and culture in general he knows no 
more than any other intelligent man—sometimes, 
even, he is almost naive—but to his own subject he 
brings a finesse and a surety of judgment which have 
contributed to make him the greatest living authority. 
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When the political high spots of his day have been 
obliterated by perspective he will continue to be re- 
membered for his codification of canon law, which 
puts him in the relation to the laws of the Catholic 
church that Napoleon is to the legal system of France, 
or Justinian to Roman law. 


A Colossal Achievement 


For centuries the codification of canon law had been 
the dream and hope of popes, bishops, and clergy, but 
no one had dared attempt the task on account of its 
magnitude. The law of the Church was a huge chaos 
of decrees, bulls, decisions of councils, sentences of the 
Rota, of the Supreme Tribunal of the Apostolic 
Signature, and of the various Roman congregations. 
When it became known that Gasparri was going to 
try to bring order out of this confusion, people won- 
dered if he would live to see the completion of his task. 
Under his direction the codification of canon law was 
accomplished in thirteen years, during the busiest 
part of his diplomatic career. Theologians all over the 
world, including English and German Protestants, 
pay tribute to the magnificence of his achievement. 

The work of interpreting the canon law, now that it 
is codified, is going ahead under the cardinal’s steward- 
ship. Another important intellectual accomplishment 
is the as yet unpublished new catechism. 

After being elected archbishop in 1898, Gasparri 
went off to Lima as apostolic delegate for Peru, 
Bolivia, and Ecuador, accompanied by his nephew 
Enrico. Although for the younger Gasparri this was 
the beginning of a distinguished career as chief liaison 
agent between the republics of South America and the 
Holy See, for the older man it was more of a rest and 
an interlude. In 1901 he was called to the important 
post of secretary of the Congregation of Extraordinary 
Ecclesiastical Affairs, which is the brain of the papal 
state department. After the secretary of state himself, 
Gasparri was the leading adviser to Leo XIII during 
the last years of his reign, and later to Pius X. 

He arrived at his post at a critical juncture; for 
at this time began the long quarrel between church and 
state in France which ended in separation and in the 
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After the ceremony of signing the treaty had been completed, the two groups stopped 
long enough in one of the corridors of the Vatican to have this historic picture taken. 
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breaking off of diplomatic relations between France 
and the Holy See. When France was in the full fury 
of anticlericalism the venerable Marquis d’Antas, 
ambassador of Portugal to the Holy See, told his 
friends: “‘And yet I know a priest in Rome who is 
competent to bring the church and France together 
again. It is Monsignor Gasparri.” This prophecy, 
made when Gasparri was not even a cardinal was 
more or less fulfilled by the reconciliation and res -np- 
tion of diplomatic relations in 1919, but it is more im- 
portant as showing how soon those close to Gasparri 
recognized his ability. This recognition was most 
appropriately expressed by his elevation to the 
cardinalate on the six- 
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Gasparri in office as secretary of state. This was re- 
ceived with satisfaction by the diplomatic corps and 
the world in general as indicating that the policies of 
Benedict XV would in no way be changed under his 
successor. 

Gasparri is the only secretary of state ever to have 
held office under two popes, instead of retiring upon 
the death of the pope who appointed him. This tribute 
to his ability needs no emphasis. The political organiza- 
tion of the Catholic Church is based on the unlimited 
sovereignty of the pope, but it is the secretary of state 
who suggests lines of action in advance and who is 
entirely responsible for their execution after the pope 

has made his decision. In 





teenth of December, 1907, 
by Pius X. 


Honored 


When this peace-loving 
pope died, overcome with 
grief at the sight of a world 
at war, the newly elected 
pope, Benedict XV, called 
to his side as secretary of 
state the Cardinal Ferrata; 
but Ferrata died less than 
a month after his election. 
This was a few months after 








addition, he intervenes 
more directly in worldly 
affairs than is compatible 
with the dignity of the spir- 
itual head of the Church. 
It is easy to see that the 
office of secretary of state 
under these conditions and 
in the hands of a_ born 
statesman like Gasparri is 
of tremendous importance. 
It is not for nothing that 
the reigns of Benedict XV 
and Pius XI are spoken of 
in Rome as “the two Gas- 








the invasion of Belgium. 
One evening a friend of 
Cardinal Gasparri said to 
him, “Eminence, you are 


parri pontificates.” 


The cardinal rides through Cassino. A due amount 
of ceremony surrounds His Eminence in public. 


Politics 








going to succeed the Car- 
dinal Ferrata.” 

“T have no such desire,” 
answered the cardinal. “I 
am like poor Belgium, who 
did not want to be dragged 
into quarrels which were 
not her own but who had 
to endure her fate.” 

And in effect for seven 
years, which saw a war full 
of distress and a peace full + 
of problems, Gasparri was 
the buffer for extremists of 
every faction. It is a matter 








The story of Cardinal 
Gasparri as a diplomat 
from the time of his ap- 
pointment to the office of 
secretary of state is the 
story of the international 
politics of the Roman Cath- 
olic Church during that 
period, than which there is 
nothing quite so compli- 
cated. It is a subject that 
must be studied before 
opinions can be formed. 
This is not the place to 
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of history that the secre- 
tary of state always gets 
the blame for any action 
of the Holy See that may have aroused friction. 

After the unexpected and premature death of Bene- 
dict XV the cardinal secretary of state found himself 
among the papabili, as likely candidates for the papacy 
are called. There is an ancient tradition that the secre- 
tary of state has little chance of being elected pope. 
But it is said (the cardinals are honor bound not to 
reveal what goes on at an electoral conclave) that 
Gasparri received twenty-eight votes at the first 
ballot, after which he withdrew in favor of his protégé, 
Cardinal Ratti, who had been made librarian of the 
Vatican and then elevated to the purple through his 
influence. 

Cardinal Ratti, who assumed the pontifical mantle 
under the name of Pius XI, immediately retained 


The peasants of the hill town of Ussita point with 
pride to the house of the town’s most famous son. 


pose or to refute the charge 
that the Vatican was pro- 
German during the war; to 
demonstrate, as its friends 
assert, that it was agitating solely in the cause of peace, 
or, as its enemies claimed, that it was misled by grandi- 
ose promises of concessions to be accorded by the 
Central Powers should they be victorious. As for the 
position of the Catholic church in France at the pres- 
ent day, when a bourgeois government finds to its 
surprise that its antagonism to the Holy See is shared 
by a madcap group of royalists, there is the White 
Book written by Gasparri himself in defense of the 
French policy of the Vatican—a remarkable document 
and a masterpiece of diplomatic literature. 

Neither is this the place to discuss the indigestion 
pains which both Pius XI and Mussolini are feeling after 
their recent love feast. But it should be remembered 
that Cardinal Gasparri was a friend of democracy. 
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In the beginning he was against the Fascists, and 
they returned the compliment with insults added. 
But there was little choice for the Holy See after the 
wreck of the liberal and clerico-moderate groups, when 
anarchy ran riot in the streets and factories. When 
Fascism passed the revolutionary stage and reached 
the dignity of an established régime Cardinal Gasparri 
ordered Catholic opposition to it to cease. Speaking 
to the head of an important religious order a few days 
after the march on Rome, Cardinal Gasparri said: 
“Only Signor Mussolini’s government, if it desires, 
will be in a position conveniently to settle the Roman 
question. In fact, we need a healthily unprejudiced 
man, and a régime born of a revolution, in order to 
bring the question to the point whence it started.” 


The Good Faith of Il Duce 


Probably Cardinal Gasparri’s most famous remark 
is that which appeared in the Corriere d’Italia in 
June, 1915, in the heat of war and at the time when 
the Central Powers weie making a supreme effort to 
exercise the arts of 
fascination upon the 
Vatican. ‘“The Holy 
See does not depend 
for a solution of the 
Roman question upon 
foreign arms,” said 
the cardinal, ‘‘but 
upon the sense of jus- 
tice of the Italian 
people.”” When he was 
informed of Musso- 
lini’s desire to reéx- 
amine the Roman 
question he told the 
pope that he was con- 
vinced not only of the 
good faith of Il Duce 
but of the latter’s 
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ability to overcome 
all difficulties. From 
that day he personally 
directed the complicated and delicate preliminary 
negotiations. He submitted numerous memoranda to 
the pope, who usually studied them at night, making 
marginal notes to serve as the basis for discussions 
with the secretary the next day. When the negotiations 
reached a satisfactory conclusion the old cardinal, 
suffering from influenza and with a high fever, left 
his bed against the advice of his doctors to go and 
sign the treaty. 


After the Treaty Was Signed 


Not only is the Lateran treaty the climax of Gas- 
parri’s career, but it is also a great diplomatic victory 
over Fascism on the part of the Catholic Church, if we 
are to believe Nitti and Orlando. Their protestations 
that the Church was ready to come to an arrangement 
with Italy anyway, and on more favorable terms, have 
annoyed Mussolini. This may have been one of the 
considerations which led II Duce, after the treaty was 
signed,'and after the good curés had loyally shepherded 
their flocks toward the polls, openly in the Chamber 


The cardinal is beloved by the people of his birthplace, 
Ussita, a small hamlet perched on the Umbrian Apennines. 
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of Deputies to pooh-pooh the importance of the 
Christian religion in comparison with the grandeur 
of Rome. 

When you go to see his eminence, the cardinal secre- 
tary of state, you enter the Vatican by the famous 
bronze doors which open into the colonnades of Bernini 
and St. Peter’s Square. The entrance is protected by 
six-foot Swiss guardsmen with halberds and steel 
helme ;, and wearing a red, yellow, and blue striped 
costume designed for them by Raphael. You climb one 
of the famous staircases of the world, that. built by 
Pius [X in 1860, glacial in the nudity of innumerable 
marble steps. Having justified your intrusion to more 
Swiss, to papal gendarmes, and, perhaps, to a pontifical 
plain-clothes man, you arrive in the first antechamber 
of the cardinal, where footmen divest you of your - 
hat and coat. You are led through a second, smaller 
waiting room, and arrive at last in the main ante- 
chamber itself, a vast room splendid with purple 
hangings. Here you are destined to kick your heels for 
a while in one of the thirteen huge and uncomfortable 
high-backed chairs covered with red damask—so high 
that the feet of an 
ordinary sitter do not 
reach the floor. 








Visators 


The cardinal meets 
you at the door of his 
own room, whither he 
has escorted the pre- 
ceding visitor, and 
motions you toa chair 
opposite him. At a 
distance his sallow, 
olive skin looks the 
color of parchment; 
near by he looks 
younger, and his 
quiet, easy voice is 
that of a young man. 
So much sincerity 
emanates from him 
that the visitor is disarmed by it and does not hesi- 
tate to speak frankly. And yet the visitor is sure 
to find when the interview is over that he has told the 
cardinal everything the cardinal could possibly wish 
to know, and that he has learned exactly what the 
cardinal has wished him to learn, and no more. 

The cardinal is as solid in body as he is in brain. 
Of not more than average height, he is powerfully 
built, with broad shoulders; his head: resembles that 
of the famous bust of Cicero. He is an energetic man, 
sometimes heavy in his decisions but always decided. 
One understands that the same race produced him 
that produced Mussolini. But the two qualities that 
show most strongly in his face are his wisdom and his 
kindness. . 

His kindness has shown itself in many ways. He is 
sensitive, emotional. After the celebration of his jubi- 
lee, when all the ambassadors of the diplomatic corps 
and the foremost personages and dignitaries of Italy 
filed past to render him homage, he gave them each in 
turn his right hand while in his left he held a big hand- 
kerchief with which to mop up the tears. His friends 
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remember him crying silently beside the deathbed of 
Benedict XV. 

Another expression of this same quality is his gener- 
osity. The cardinal has given away almost all of his 
personal wealth—a sum amounting to between a mil- 
lion and a million and a half liras—to foreign missions. 
To the same end he once organized a lottery for which 
the prizes were to be the various objets d’art he had 
acquired during his lifetime. 
The crowning glory of the 
lottery was a large mechan- 
ical piano which had been 
presented to him by some 
American admirers. 

For the cardinal likes and 
is liked by Americans. He | 
keeps in touch with Ameri- | Con quel 
can affairs, not to mention | 
the usual diplomatic chan- 
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old age agreeable to God.” His tomb in the little 
cemetery at Ussita is ready, inscription and all. Only 
the date is lacking. When his nephew Enrico Gasparri 
was proposed for a cardinalship contrary to the laws 
the cardinal himself had codified—under which no 
one closely related to a living cardinal can be elevated 
to the purple—the secretary of state commented 
dryly, “‘He has not long to wait.” (But this did not 
prevent Pius XI from mak- 
ing the brilliant nephew a 
cardinal, just as he had de- 
fied tradition in making the 
brilliant uncle secretary of 
state for the second time.) 

At the dinner to the diplo- 
matic corps following the 
celebration of his jubilee 
the cardinal answered the 
effusive congratulatory 











nels, through his nephew 
Monsignor Bernardini, pro- 
fessor of canon law at the 
Catholic University of 
Washington, D. C., who spends every summer vaca- 
tion at Ussita, and through his close friend Cardinal 
Bonzano, who was for ten years apostolic delegate 
to Washington and who is the next in line for the 
mantle of secretary of state. 

Although the cardinal is generous, not everything he 
has received is given away. In honor of the signing of 
the Lateran treaty the pope made him a present of a 
magnificent pectoral cross. The cardinal had hardly 
reached his own apartment after receiving the gift 
before he sat down to inscribe it with minute care in his 
will, in a list of all the presents he has ever received 
from any pope and which are to revert to the pope 
at his death. 

One has a strong impression that Gasparri has his 
thoughts bravely but resolutely fixed upon his own 
end, although he has not passed the limits of a “green 
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The signatures of Cardinal Ga parri and 
Mussolini on the title page of the treaty. 
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speeches of the ambassadors 
in this wise: “ This is no time 
for flattery. I am at the end 
of a long life and must de- 
vote my few remaining days to taking stock, to seeing 
wherein I am wanting.” And to the doctors who re- 
proached him for working too hard he replied that he 
must make the most of the short time left to him to 
live. 

The private apartment of Cardinal Gasparri is in 
complete contrast to the magnificent chambers of the 
secretaryship next door. He lives on the first floor of 
the Vatican, underneath the apartments of the pope, 
with which his rooms communicate by a private 
elevator known as the ayscensore nobile. The cardinal’s 
suite comprises a small dining room and a big bedroom, 
full of light and air, with an iron bedstead, a bureau, 
a washstand hidden behind a screen, and a great 
square desk always full of notes and documents 
crowned by his red biretta. This desk is usually lit- 
tered with tiny square bits of paper—the confidential 
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The representatives of the King of Italy and of Pius XI affixed their names 
to a document of world-wide importance while the news cameras clicked. 
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notes of the pope, comments upon important docu- 
ments and late political developments, of which the 
cardinal often receives three or four, and sometimes 
more, in the same day. 

The cardinal gets up at six o'clock the year round 
to celebrate Mass in his private chapel, after which he 
drinks a cup of black coffee and eats a roll while look- 
ing over the morning papers. After going through his 
mail, he spends from nine to ten o’clock in conference 
with the pope. At this conference he submits to the 
pope the reports that have come in the night before 
from nuncios, legates, and apostolic envoys all over 
the globe. He also communicates a résumé of what has 
appeared in the press on questions interesting the 
church. 

The cardinal then goes to the secretaryship of state, 
where he receives visitors. Anyone, be he peasant or 
prince, can speak with the cardinal by the simple 
process of waiting his turn in the anteroom. After 
signing the documents which require his signature the 
cardinal returns to his apartment for lunch at about 
two o'clock. Usually dining alone, he often converses 
between bites with his old butler, who with a cook 
and a valet forms his entire retinue, if a green parrot 
be excepted. 

The cardinal no longer permits himself the luxury 
of a pipe or cigar after meals. At six o’clock he usually 
leaves his desk and goes for a brisk automobile ride 
on the Janiculum hill, where the view of the Eternal 
City is superb, or in the Borghese gardens, or to St. 
Paul’s beyond the walls. At nine o'clock he has a 
light supper and returns to his favorite studies of 
canon law. 
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On Tuesdays he motors out along the Flaminian 
way to a farm which belongs to his family. Wearing 
a black cassock and a soft black cowboy hat he mounts 
a horse saddled in the picturesque but cumbersome 
style adopted by farmers of the Roman campagna 
and trots through the fields, stopping every now and 
again to speak to the peasants, most of whom he 
knows by name. 

This is the life he prefers. He is never so happy as 
when, leaving behind banquets and dinners, he returns 
to his homestead in Ussita, where the peasants call him 
simply “Don Pietro.”” The courier who comes out 
twice a week with the diplomatic correspondence is 
likely as not to find him enjoying a rustic meal in the 
company of peasants and their families. 

Doubtless no highly trained lawyer, no brilliant 
statesman, no astute diplomatist can fit perfectly into 
the portrait of the rugged, simple human being painted 
in these pages. In such a character—was there ever 
an Italian of which it was not true?—there must be 
nooks and crannies, subtleties and nuances that can: 
not be indicated with a large brush. But there is a very 
good reason why a more critical appreciation of the 
character of Cardinal Gasparri is impossible. He is 
entirely identified with the policies of his Church. 
He is the man who signs all the letters. No one, except 
the cardinal himself and Pius XI—and they won’t 
tell—knows in whose mind was conceived this or that 
project, this or that line of action. Often the acts of 
the Vatican find their origin in precedents reaching 
back hundreds of years. No one really knows (al- 
though many think they do) to whom is due the credit 
or the blame. 
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The cardinal maintains a large diplomatic corps as able and elaborate as that of any state department in Europe. 

















EUROPE COMES BACK 


By HENRY KITTREDGE NORTON 


URING the years from 1914 to 1918 
the American people were absorbed in 
reading vivid descriptions of the fearful 
destruction wrought in Europe by the 
greatest war in history. In thetenyears 
that have passed since then much of 

the information that we have received from Europe 
has been in the form of less harrowing but equally 
pitiful descriptions of the hardship and suffering under- 
gone by the European people as a result of that war. 
This continuing emphasis upon the ills of Europe has 
built up a psychological attitude of its own. We have 
come to look upon ourselves as placed by a benign 
Providence—liberally assisted, of course, by our own 
- efforts—in particularly favorable circumstances. By 
contrast we think of the peoples of Europe as down- 
trodden, oppressed, poverty-stricken, and laboring 
under an almost unbearable burden of debt. If they are 
not dependent upon our largesse, they are at least 
sorely in need of our assistance, both financial and 
political. 





America’s Contribution 


And the aid has been forthcoming. The United 
States has cut her claims upon Europe from 
$17,000,000,000 to $10,000,000,000. American inves- 
tors have loaned to Europe about $5,000,000,000. 
These two items by themselves constitute a substan- 
tial contribution to Europe’s recovery. Of equal if not 
greater importance was the part which this country— 
semiofficially, shall we say?—was able to play in the 
Dawes-Young arrangement. That this should re- 
lease for productive ends an enormous amount of 
energy which has heretofore been wasted in political 
jockeying and bickering is unquestioned. If these 
energies are actually turned to productive purposes 
they may well bring a new and unheard-of prosperity 
to European peoples. 

A visit to Europe at the present time creates a strong 
impression that things are going much better there 
than we have been given to think. This is not so evi- 
dent in England, perhaps. England to-day still feels the 
effects of the war more than any other country. IJler 
prewar prosperity was built upon her preéminence 
as a great industrial center and a great trading nation, 
carrying her manufactured products to all corners of 
the earth and exchanging them at a handsome profit 
for foodstuffs and raw materials. 

This British-dominated world was as really and as 
effectively destroyed between 1914 and 1918 as any 
region in France or Belgium or Italy or Serbia. The 
new world that the war brought into being was con- 
siderably more competent and vastly more anxious to 
do its own fabricating than was the world which had 
been engulfed by the war. The new nations of central 
and eastern Europe not only have the political inex- 
perience of youth but display a youthful vigor in the 
effort to become economically independent. Eng- 
land could not retain her place as the workshop of the 


world. Her factories, many of them, were forced to 
close and turn their workers out to subsist as best they 
might on the meager dole. Well might Lloyd George 
point to the smokeless chimneys of Lancashire and 
exclaim, ‘‘There are our devastated regions.” 

Even in England, however, the picture is not all in 
somber colors. While Lancashire still remains under 
a blight, numerous new industries which make better 
use of the intelligence and skill of the British worker 
are already flourishing in the environs of London, 
building up there a new manufacturing center. Eng- 
land is thus enabled to employ as many men as she 
employed in 1913. She has not been able as yet, how- 
ever, to find work for the additional thousands of 
laborers which the postwar increase in population 
has brought. Yet even with the burden of unemploy- 
ment she has ceased to live on her capital and is paying 
her way. While she is not the extensive moneylender 
of prewar years, she nevertheless produces a sufficient 
surplus to lend money abroad at about one fifth of the 
prewar rate. 

English taxes are still very high. Much of this is 
due to the war burden. None of it, however, is due to 
her debt to America. England now receives from the 
Continent annually all that she has to pay us. Under 
the terms of the Balfour Note of 1922 she will not de- 
mand from the Continent more than is necessary to 
continue these payments. Under these circumstances, 
a further reduction of the American debt would not 
benefit the British taxpayer in the slightest. Many 
Englishmen are wondering if the calculated generosity 
of the Balfour Note was not a bit overhasty—if it was 
not more generous and less calculating than it seemed 
to be at the time. Would it not have been well to pre- 
serve intact a larger share of the British claims against 
the Continental countries in view of the possibility of 


their recovering at so much more rapid a rate than 
England? 


Industry on the Continent 


Across the Channel there is plenty of evidence of 
this more rapid recovery. France to-day, from the 
Belgian line to the Mediterranean, is a smiling and 
abundant country. Except where they have been pre- 
served for the benefit of tourists, the evidences of war 
destruction are few and far between. France is to-day 
the greatest industrial country on the Continent. Not 
only are all her own laborers at work, but she finds 
herself under the necessity of calling in thousands of 
Belgian, Italian, and Polish workers each year. 
Whether in Paris, in the provincial cities, or in the 
small towns, there is great activity in reconstruction 
and new development. France at least would have 
difficulty in convincing anyone of her poverty. 

Belgium and the Netherlands—one a sorely stricken 
belligerent, the other an equally sorely stricken neu- 
tral—find themselves in very acceptable circumstances. 
While neither exhibits the evidences of prosperity 
which are so general in France, both are doing a good 
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business along traditional lines, both are earning an 
adequate living for their people, and neither has any 
serious complaint so long as things continue as they 
are. Switzerland is in similar case. 

The lurid reports of the evil effects of the peace 
treaties in ‘‘Balkanized” eastern Europe would lead 
us to expect both a high degree of political instability 
and widespread economic depression. It is easy to 
exaggerate both. There is political instability in eastern 
Europe, but from the point of view of the average 
citizen it constitutes no grave menace at present. The 
dominance of Pilsudski in Poland injects an element 
of uncertainty as to what may happen upon his with- 
drawal from the scene. But whatever government suc- 
ceeds the present dictator- 
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progressing rapidly. Czechoslovakian industry is flour- 
ishing. While the Hungarian nobles are mourning 
lost estates, the Hungarian people are going about 
their business and enjoying the proceeds. Even Aus- 
tria, although it has accepted as a dogma the idea that 
it cannot exist economically, is coming so near to pay- 
ing its way that another year or two may well relegate 
the dogma to the realm of nonsense. 

Economic progress marks both the southern penin- 
sulas. While the Fascisti have seriously injured the 
truth in their enthusiastic statements of what they 
have accomplished, there can be little doubt that Italy 
is better off economically than she was before the war. 
The Spanish dictatorship has been less prone to pro- 

claim its victories in vari- 





ship it will be a change of 
name rather thana material 
change in kind. The gov- 
ernment of Czechoslovakia 
ranks well up among the 
governments of the world in 
stability. In Hungary the 
Magyar nobles seem firmly 
in the saddle for the pres- 
ent. The forces of democ- 
racy will probably unseat 
them in time, but this will 
have no disastrous effect 
upon Hungary or upon its 











ous economic battles, but 
Spain, too, has responded 
to the impulse to increased 
activity. 


Propaganda 


What of Germany? Ger- 
many is the heart of Europe, 
and Europe can hardly be 
strong with a weak heart; 
nor can the heart grow over- 
strong, if Europe is weak. 
While the reparations ques- 








neighbors. Austria is politi- 
cally divided between Con- 
servatives and Socialists, 
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A big chemical plant near Digne, in southern 
France, which has been erected since the war. 


tion was still open there was 
a vast amount of energy de- 
voted to propaganda in the 





whose more zealous ele- 
ments delight to form mili- 
tary organizations, jeer at 
each other on all occasions, 
and at times shoot each 
other up unless troops are 
on hand to keep them in 
order. 





Greater Stability 


Yugoslavia is torn by 
the political dissensions be- 
tween the Serbian bureau- 
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effort to prove on the one 
hand that Germany was 
much too poor to continue 
even the Dawes payments 
and on the other hand that 
she was a fake bankrupt 
and could really pay much 
more. 

The experts who met in 
Paris to determine the 
amount that Germany 
should pay were probably 
as impervious to propa- 
ganda as human beings can 
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cracy and the spokesmen of 
the Croats and other re- 
cently annexed peoples. Yet 
for the present King Alex- 
ander seems to have the situation fairly well in hand. In 
Roumania, while the monarchy is none too firmly 
seated, the dominant peasant party has secured con- 
trol of the administrative machinery of the country 
and established a fairly acceptable government. 

When one has said this much in regard to the politi- 
cal instability, one should add that the much-criticized 
Peace treaties have given to eastern Europe a political 
organization much better fitted to the national and 
racial aspirations of its peoples than that which ex- 
isted before the war. While the new states have not yet 
completely found themselves, each month of their 
continued existence contributes both to their effective- 
ness and their stability. 

Economically this section of Europe affords a pleas- 
ant surprise. Poland, Yugoslavia, and Roumania are 
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A set of turbines, generators, and inlet pipes in 
a unit of Germany’s vast water-power program. 


be. Their decision was based 
upon perfectly cold-blooded 
financial calculations. They 
decided that Germany 
could make annual payments slightly smaller than 
those called for by the Dawes schedule. Thus the Ger- 
mans feel that they gained something from the confer- 
ence, the Allies gained the assurance of a definite and 
unconditional payment of a substantial sum, and all 
benefited alike by the removal of the whole question 
from the sphere of political discussion. 

The unanimous signing of the Young report has put 
an end to a whole string of issues and questions which 
have consumed untold quantities of printer’s ink. 
We shall hear no more of the astronomical demands on 
Germany. Likewise should pass into the limbo of for- 
gotten things the elaborate theories that Germany was 
paying reparations from borrowed money and that it 
would be impossible to transfer any real sums from 
Germany to the Allied countries. 
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Germany to-day is a going economic concern. Her 
recovery began with the adoption of the Dawes Plan 
and has proceeded at an astonishing rate from that 
day to this. While 1928 may show a slight decrease in 
the rate of progress as compared with 1927, this is no 
more significant than the fluctuations which occur in 
the economic life of all nations—no more than the 
decrease, for example, in the economic activity of the 
United States in the same year. 


What the Statistics Show 


We may better understand the situation if our im- 
pressions are fortified by some statistical conclusions. 
The World Economic Conference held at Geneva in 
1927 set up a machinery for the collection and dissem- 
ination of economic statistics which has thrown a 
flood of light on things as they are. 

In using the latest statistics we shall omit Soviet 
Russia from our calculations, for the economic experi- 
mentation involved in the effort to put Communism 
into practice makes it unprofitable to attempt to meas- 
ure conditions in Soviet Russia and in the rest of Eu- 
rope by the same economic yardstick. In all cases, then, 
where reference is made to Europe this will mean Eu- 
rope excluding Soviet Russia. 

The first item of significance is that the population 
of Europe has increased since 1913 by 6 per cent. In 
order to compare the present wealth, production, in- 
come, or what not of Europe to-day with that of 1913, 
we must make allowance for this increase in popula- 
tion. Any item which is increased by exactly 6 per cent 
has kept pace with the population. Where the percent- 
age is higher than this there has been a gain; where it 
is lower there has been a loss. 

In every country of Europe save Norway, agricul- 
ture is one of the dominant industries. The number of 
livestock, then, is an important measure of European 
wealth. In 1927 Europe had 8.4 per cent more horses, 
8.4 per cent more cattle, 14 per cent more sheep, 45 
per cent more goats, and 15 per cent more pigs than in 
1913. This form of wealth thus shows a distinct gain 
per capita over prewar days. 


Population and Production 


The crops do not show the same amount of gain. 
Wheat, rye, barley, oats, and maize were all backward 
until last year. Then they overtook the population 
increase with a gain in production of 8 per cent. On 
the other hand, rice, potatoes, sugar beets, tobacco, 
cottonseed, and other food crops have been materially 
increased. The total production of foodstuffs in 1927 
was almost exactly the same as in 1913. There were, 
of course 6 per cent more people to feed. This does not 
mean, however, that the people of Europe have less 
nourishment than they had before the war. The per 
capita consumption of meat is substantially greater. 
Considerably more than 6 per cent of the prewar food 
production was sold to swell the coffers of the feudal 
landlords of eastern Europe. Only a fraction of this is 
used in this way to-day. 

The people of Europe are probably better fed to-day 
than they were in 1913. They have merely turned their 
surplus energies to other forms of production. Much 
more attention is devoted to the production of raw 
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materials than in 1913, and this production has in- 
creased by 22 per cent. The depression in the coal 
industry has caused considerable concern because 
of the former use of the coal output as a measure of 
industrial activity. The production of coal and lignite 
was exactly the same in 1927 as in 1913. This is a falling 
off per capita, but it was partly made up by greater 
economy in the use of these fuels. Any remaining def- 
icit is much more than compensated for by a 90 per 
cent increase in the production of petroleum. 

If we use the production of all fuels instead of coal 
alone as a barometer of industrial activity, we shall 
arrive at a surer estimate of present-day European 
industry. The available figures for important industries 
quite bear out this estimate. The production of textiles, 
for example, is 56 per cent greater than in 1913; the 
production of metals is 20 per cent greater, and that 
of chemicals is 52 per cent greater. Another index of 
the increasing economic activity of Europe is the 
growth in railway mileage. This is 13.5 per cent greater 
than in 1913. 

Putting all production figures together we find that 
Europe in 1927 had increased her total production by 
9 per cent over 1913. The volume of European trade 
has increased only less rapidly. The proportion of gain 
here is 8 per cent. 


Making Up for Lost Time 


It is quite true that the rest of the world has in- 
creased both its production and its trade more rapidly 
since 1913 than has Europe. In 1927, however, while 
the rest of the world practically stood still, Europe 
made unusually large gains. While Europe’s percent- 
age of world trade has dropped from 54 in 1913 to 
49 in 1927, it is still true that nearly half the trade of 
the world is European, while the United States and 
Canada, which are supposed to be supplanting Europe, 
still have only about one fifth of the world’s total 
commerce. 

But how about the mortgage? What relation have 
Europe’s debts to her present economic status? Europe 
owes this country a total of $17,000,000,000, including 
$11,500,000,000 of debts to our government. Accepting 
the estimate of the total wealth of Europe as 
$424,000,000,000, this total indebtedness constitutes 
only 4 per cent of her capital—not a heavy mortgage, 
as mortgages go. The private part of it was borrowed 
for productive purposes and is presumably paying its 
own way. The remainder is being paid off by a present 
contribution of less than seventy cents a year per 
capita. 

With the exception of the small minority who 
have been deprived of their former power and privilege, 
the people of Europe, if they were offered what they 
have to-day as compared with what they had in 1915, 
in return for an obligation of this size, would accept 
the offer with alacrity. 

However accurate may have been the conception of 
Europe as a war-torn and poverty-stricken continent 
in the years immediately following the armistice, this 
conception has now lost its validity. All the ground 
lost in the war has been recovered, and even before 
the settlement of the reparations issue new progress 
had begun. Europe, in fine, is a going concern whose 
people enjoy an appreciable measure of prosperity. 
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OW would you 
IC feel if you could 

not read the news 
of the world? No news- 
papers, magazines, books, 
letters, not even a danger 
sign or a warning notice? 


© 1929 M. Lb. 8. CO. 


Somewhere near you is a grown person groping in 
the dark, in many ways helpless as a child, be- 
cause he cannot read or write. You can bring 


sunlight into his darkened life. More than that, 
you may be the means of bringing him better 


health—even of saving his life. 


Today he cannot read messages on disease 
prevention. He does not know, unless some- 
one tells him, the important rules of health or 
how to keep his family from having diph- 
theria, smallpox, or typhoid fever. These and 
other preventable diseases often make illiter- 
ate localities their breeding places and thus 
endanger the health of the educated, despite 
all their precautions. 


Perhaps you share the mistaken belief that it 
is impossible to teach grown-up illiterates 
how to read and write and that they are con- 
tent to be illiterate. 


Get the confidence of an illiterate and ask him 
if he would like to be able to read and write. 
Tell him he can learn to write his name in 30 
minutes and learn to read in a few months. 


In all probability his eager response will :#§00 


amaze you. 
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It may surprise you to learn 
that the majority of illiter- 
ate persons in the United 
States are native born— 
more than three million il- 
literate Americans. Many 
of them have never had a 


chance to learn and do not know where to look 
for instruction. 


Illiterates are not hard to find—a servant, a farm- 
hand, an employee in your own or your neighbor’s 
shop, a laundress, a deliveryman, a laborer in your 


neighborhood. 


There are more than 5,000,000 men and 
women in the United States who cannot read 
health messages concerning sanitation and 
prevention of disease—more than 400,000 of 
them are in the State of New York, more 
than 300,000 in Pennsylvania, about 150,000 
in Massachusetts. You can find them in 
every State of the Union—in cities, in towns 
and in country districts. 


Will you give someone a present that he 
would not exchange for hundreds of dollars 
—the ability to read and write—a present 
which costs you nothing? 


Find your illiterate. If you will help him to 
learn to read and write, the Metropolitan 
Life Insurance.Company will send you, free 
of cost, grooved writing pads and illustrated 
lessons fer beginners. 


Ask for Booklet 99-Z. 


METROPOLITAN LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


FrepericK H. Ecker, PRESIDENT 





One Mapison Ave. New York, N. Y. 
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100 Broad Street 


Please mention this issue of World's Work 


More Profits 


in New York 


Here are a few definite practical suggestions for increas- 
ing profits in the metropolitan territory. 


Cut your costs— 


an obvious way to increase profits. Especially worth 
while in so big a market. But what costs can be cut? 
Receiving, storing and handling goods in New York will 
probably cost you much less if you have Bush Distribu- 
tion Service do it for you. 


Increase sales effictency— 


let your salesmen concentrate on the job they know. Free 
them from the distraction of stock and delivery problems. 
Let Bush Distribution Service have that task, which is one 
they know. 


Increase prestige and good-will 
for your product— 


Spot stock at Bush will do away with dealers’ complaints 


_ about slow deliveries—will actually make them contented 


and enthusiastic over the sure, steady flow of goods 
as wanted. 


Guard against substitution— 


with Bush Service bringing your product to them 
promptly and surely, dealers will not substitute to your 
disadvantage. Perhaps your goods will be substituted for 
competing products when yours are always in stock. 


How to ge 






A booklet telling how other manufac- 
turers have been helped by Bush Distri- 
bution Service—just ask on your busi- 
ness letterhead. If you describe your 
product and your method of sales, this 
booklet will be supplemented by a Bush 
Service letter telling specifically what 
Bush can do for you. 


BUSH DISTRIBUTION SERVICE 


Bush Terminal Company 


New York, N. Y. 








Hoover the President 
(Continued from Page 89) 


responsibility himself, and that is pre- 
cisely what he wants and likes. 

It may be well to be even more ex- 
plicit. Mr. Hoover, as a subordinate 
to Presidents Wilson, Harding, and 
Coolidge, was characterized by great 
loyalty to them. Among the fairly nu- 
merous members or adherents of the 
Wilson Administration, for instance, 
who have written books or articles tend- 
ing to indicate that they were the true 
authors of many of President Wilson’s 
best ideas, Mr. Hoover’s name is not 
to be found. He never undertook to 
deprive his Chief of credit or to oper- 
ate in any other way than toward build- 
ing up his Chief’s prestige. 

At the same time there is not the 
slightest doubt that he chafed under the 
restraints of subordination, and es- 
pecially so because his loyalty would 
not permit him to do anything but ac- 
cept the full consequences of presiden- 
tial decisions the wisdom of which he 
perhaps often questioned. 

Now, as the head of the Federal gov- 
ernment and as the head of the Repub- 
lican party’s national organization, he 
can gratify both his love of teamwork 
and his love of independent personal 
responsibility. 

His considerateness to-day to his sub- 
ordinates is one of his most emphatic 
characteristics as President. It has 
turned out to be positively not true that 
he would surround himself with weak 
men and then treat them as ciphers. It 
is absurd to think that men like, for 
instance, Andrew W. Mellon, Secretary 
of the Treasury, or Robert P. Lamont, 
Secretary of Commerce, or William D. 
Mitchell, Attorney General, or George 
W. Wickersham, chairman of the Law 
Enforcement Commission, or Alexander 
Legge, chairman of the new Federal 
Farm Board, would surrender _ their 
wills and their consciences to anybody. 

The prophecies to the effect that he 
would have a government of one gen- 
eral and a lot of mere privates have been 
wholly falsified. They sprang from an 
underestimate of Mr. Hoover’s inward 
courage and self-confidence. Since he 
seemed to be rather shrinking in manner 
toward strangers, and since it was known 
that he had ideas and notions on all 
themes of human thought, it wasas- 
sumed that he would produce an Ad- 
ministration composed of his devoted 
intimates as tin soldiers and of himself 
as a tin god. What was overlooked was 
that Mr. Hoover, in a certain way, had 
an even higher estimate of himself than 
was imputed to him by his critics. He 
was not in fact one bit frightened of any 
fellow citizen whom he might be able 
to summon into the Federal service, 
no matter how able that fellow citizen 
might be. He has in fact summoned into 


(Continued on Page 106) 
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oe HE contrary may have happened in some instances, but 
- we have never heard of a case in which a Cadillac owner 
“ was induced to change in which disappointment did not ensue. 
“4 The really significant thing however—in view of the tremen- 
z dous pressure brought to bear upon them—is the amazingly 
wa small percentage of those who do change even in a five or 
er 

- ten year period. Cadillac owners are, of course, as they have 
4 always been, the focal-point of continuous competitive attack 
oh from a dozen aspiring and ambitious sources. But the solid 
be phalanx of deep, abiding and immovable satisfaction remains 
von substantially unbroken. The downright greater goodness of 
“i Cadillac in everything that makes a motor car a thing of beauty 
“ef and a joy forever is too pronounced to be lightly forfeited. 





CADILLAC MOTOR CAR COMPANY +¢ DIVISION OF GENERAL MOTORS 
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= he Crono as of the Air! 


ES to west, north to south, sweeping diago- 
nally from one corner of the country toanother, 
the natural aerial highways of the nation meet at 
the “Crossroads of the Air.” Here, in the middle 
of the country —where transportation lines have al- 
ways met—Aviation, too, has its focal center today. 


Toward this mid-continental crossing, Aviation’s 
eyes are gazing now. In and around this natural 
center must come the great developments of the 
industry. For, since Aviation is Transportation— 
fast, long-distance, straight-line Transportation 
—its activity must be greatest where such transpor- sh 
tation means the most; where the great air lanes 
meet, and cross, and radiate. / 








So, to St. Louis, key city of aerial crossroads, have sa 
come one after another of the manufacturers, the a 
transport companies, and the service organizations 
_ —here to establish their headquasters/ Here to - 
~ St. Louis is coming the National Aircraft Exposi- | 
tion of 1930, the most important Aviation event 
_ of the year. Here, too, will come more and 1 more 
\” © of Aviation’s business and manufacturing i interests, 
‘as the locational advantages of Aviation’s Natural 
Center become better known and understood. 
\. Condensed, accurate facts regarding Aviation opportunities 
\_ in the St. Louis District, and a special survey, if desired, 
\ are available on application to the 
] USTRIAL BUREAU ‘of the INDUSTRIAL CLUB | 
~ Dept. A-7, 511 Locust Street, St. Louis, Mo. 


«siigeiense F. A. St. L.°? (Flyaway, St. Louis) meansarrival 
\v at destination within 5 hours anywhere inside the 500-mile St. 
. Louis Circle, whose ae exceeds 50,000,000 people. 


tinea 



















In St. Louis 


1929 Gordon Bennett 
Balloon Races 


1930 National Aircraft 
Show 
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that service an array of new men who 
are generally thought to bring together, 
on the whole, more ability than the 
Federal government has ever before 
commanded in our times. Instead of 
having a government by privates and 
one general, we have a government by 
officers and one commanding officer. 

Moreover, there is not one of those 
officers who will not be able to have his 
own way about all the administrative 
details of his job, if only he effectively 
accomplishes them. Wholly contrary 
to a quite widespread current concep- 
tion of him, the President does not live 
with card-index systems at his elbow 
or with a microscope for the inspection 
of statistical trivialities in his right hand. 
He is a perfectly normal executive who 
is only too delighted to substitute a 
sound choice of subordinates for the 
tedium and distraction of doing their 
work for them. In the White House, 
to an even greater extent, naturally, 
than ever before, he reserves himself 
by preference for problems involving 
points of high policy. 

The responsibility for deciding those 
points he gladly assumes. The oppor- 
tunity to decide them and not, as be- 
fore, when Secretary of Commerce, 
merely to recommend them is mani- 
festly welcome to him. He had not been 
in the White House a month when those 
who knew him best began to remark his 
improved spirits. They were too familiar 
with his old worryings to be deceived 
by his new ones. They saw that the 
new ones were really less painful to 
him and less prolonged. They noted in 
him more serenity, more buoyancy, 
more good humor and more humor. 
They noted in him also more firmness, 
more directness, more assurance. He 
was so far from being crushed by the 
Presidency that he seemed rather to 
be emancipated by it from former dis- 
tresses. 

That is the true and exact answer to 
all questions as to how he takes the 
Presidency, in spirit. A few further re- 
marks can properly be made on how he 
takes it in method. 

Here once more a false conception of 
him led to false prophecies of his presi- 
dential behavior. There has been in- 
finite exaggeration of Herbert Hoover 
as a man of “data.” It is true that he 
has the delight of a scholar in data. 
When the Tariff Commission sends him 
a vast volume listing each import with 
its present bulk in pounds and its pres- 
ent value in dollars and its present 
duties in ad valorems or in “equivalent” 
ad valorems and its approaching pros- 
pects under the ad valorems presently 
newly to be imposed upon it, he actually 
likes to read the volume. 

That is true enough. It is a taste, 
however, which is shared with him by 
thousands upon thousands of scholars 


(Continued on Page 108) 
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Boys and Girls so short a time 


for you their 


wonderful childhood days 


|p. a brief today, they are your care- 
free children. Before you realize it, 
they will be men and women—living, 
perhaps, many miles away. Then, what 
will you have to bring back their wonder- 
ful childhood days? 

There is so much you want to keep: 
Junior racing down the drive, astride his 
Kiddie-car; winning his school letter. . . 
Jane pulling the ribbon of her first “‘Jack 
Horner Pie;’’ strutting about in her first 
high-heeled shoes. These and other im- 
portant events in their lives are much too 
Precious to entrust to mere memory. 

Ifyou would re-create at will these price- 
less moments, see that you make home 
movies of your boys po | girls. Don't let 
another day slip by, for surely you want 
to record on permanent film the whole 
thrilling panorama of their childhood, 
from baby days to adolescence. 

Take movies of them in action—and in 
natural color, if you like; capture every 
Movement, every change in expression, 
the color of their eyes and hair, the roses 
in their cheeks. Add to your films at 
every opportunity, for their value doubles 
with each passing year. 


Ciné-Kodak Means Simplicity 


You can make home movies with the 
in¢-Kodak as easily as you now make 


Ciné-Kodak 


Uinplest of Home Movie Cumeras 


= You simply point the Ciné- 
Kodak and press the lever. 

When the film is exposed you either 
mail it to us or give it to your dealer. 
In a few days, it will be returned to you, 
and at no further cost, for the develop- 
ing is included in the original price of 
the film. 

Projecting the picture in your home is as 
easy with the Kodascope as playing a 
record on the phonograph. 








Se 


Realistic Color Movies 


The Ciné-Kodak takes black and white 
pictures with Ciné-Kodak Safety Film, 
both regular and panchromatic. By using 
Kodacolor Film and the Kodacolor Filter, 
Ciné-Kodak B or BB f. 1.9 takes beautiful 
pictures in full, natural color. 

Kodak Cinegraphs, 100-, 200- and 400- 
foot reels of cartoons, comedy and travel, 
costing $7.50 a hundred feet, are available 
at your dealer’s—becomea permanent part 
of your film library. 

Another Eastman feature that adds to 
the convenience of home movies is a 
beautiful walnut cabinet of modern de- 
sign. The Library Kodascope, also en- 
cased in walnut, rests on top of it, and the 
cabinet provides ample storage space for 
your Ciné-Kodak, screen and films. 

Deny yourself no longer the thrill of 
living over again your children’s happy 
hours. Ask your Ciné-Kodak dealer for a 
demonstration. Also, be sure to see a pro- 
jection of Kodacolor. Meanwhile mail 
the coupon for the free booklet—‘*The 
Lure of Home Movies.’’ 

° e e 
EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY 
Dept. 259, Rochester, N. Y. 
Please send me, FREE and without ob- 


ligation, your new booklet, ‘“The Lure of 
Home Movies.”’ 
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Despite teeth of 


flashing whiteness 


NOBODY'S IMMUNE’ 


*As the penalty for neglect, 4 out of 5 
are Pyorrhea’s victims 


ANGER seems so remote when teeth are 
sound and white. But too often appear- 
ances are deceiving. Remember, teeth are only 
as healthy as the gums. And there is a dread 
disease that ignores teeth and attacks the 
gums. It is Pyorrhea. Itis insidious. It is ruth- 
less. And 4 persons out of 5 after forty and 
thousands younger pay its price. Their health 
is ravaged. Beauty and youth are sacrificed. 
When diseases of the gums are once con- 
tracted only dental care canstem their advance. 
But you can avail yourself of preventive meas- 
ures. Have your dentist examine teeth and 
gums thoroughly at least once every six 
months. And when you brush your teeth, 
brush gums vigorously. Use the dentifrice 
made for the purpose ... Forhan’s for the 
Gums. 
This dentifrice helps to firm gums, keep 
— sound and so aid in warding off Pyorrhea. 
As you know, this disease seldom attacks 
healthy gums. In addition, you will be 
delighted with the way this dentifrice cleans 
teeth and helps to protect them from decay. 


As a safeguard to health start using Forhan’s 
for the Gums, regularly, every morning and 
every night. Teach your children this good 
habit. For the sooner in life that preventive 
measures are taken the less chance there is 
of losing precious good health. Get a tube of 
Forhan’s from your druggist, today. Two sizes, 
35¢ and 60c. Forhan Company, New York. 








Forhan’s for the Gums is more than an ordinary toothpaste. 
It is the formula of R. J. Forhan, D. D. S. It is compounded 
with Forhan’s Pyorrhea Liquid used by dentists everywhere. 
You will find this dentifrice especially effective as a gum mas- 
sage if the directions that come with each tube are followed 
closely. It’s good for the teeth. It’s good for the gums. 


Forhan’s 


FOR THE GUMS NY 


YOUR TEETH ARE ONLY AS HEALTHY AS YOUR GUMS 
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who never get a majority of delegates 
in a national convention. Mr. Hoover's 
success in politics is only secondarily 
associated with his being a man of data. 
It has resulted primarily, as this writer 
judges, from the strange fact that Mr, 
Hoover, in spite of being a man of data, 
is even more abundantly and industri- 
ously a man of contacts. 

That fact about him, in this writer’s 
belief, was effectively demonstrated at 
Kansas City last year. If lofty considera- 
tions of mental and moral merit may be 
for a moment impartially dismissed, this 
writer will confidently assert that Mr. 
Hoover got the Republican nomination 
for the Presidency last year precisely be- 
cause he in fact had more contacts with 
more people all over the country than 
were possessed by any of his rivals. 

It is through contacts that he has been 
able to find so long a list of qualified spe- 
cialists and experts to appoint to office, 
It is because of his belief in contacts 
that we now have the novelty—on top 
of the regular semiweekly presidential 
press conferences—of two press confer- 
ences a day given by one of the presi- 
dential secretaries, Mr. George Akerson,. 
It is again because of his belief in con- 
tacts that we now have the further 
novelty of a presidential secretary, Mr. 
Walter Newton, who gives a large part 
of his time to the special task of keeping 
in touch with the feelings and purposes 
of the Congress. It is indirectly but im- 
portantly through contacts and through 
the knowledge thereby gained that the 
President was able, essentially, to find 
his presidential policies accepted and 
substantiated in the farm-relief bill. 

If Mr. Hoover is indeed “no politi- 
cian,” then it can at least be said that 
his system and practice of contacts 
gives him all the benefits of being a poli- 
tician without the bad name. 

In sum, then, we may say of him, 
personally, as President: 

One. Inherently incapable of valuing 
himself upon anything but the imper- 
sonal balance sheet of his “job,” he has 
been able to be President without ac- 
quiring any presidential flatulence of 
official personality. 

Two. Habituated from his youth to 
command, he takes command in the 
White House readily and easily and is 
not oppressed by it but, rather, stimu- 
lated and elated. 

Three. Averse to abrupt familiar- 
ity, and “no politician,” but neverthe- 
less intensely determined to be with 
people and intensely determined to be 
in touch, somehow, with as many 
people as possible, he is weaving, as 
President, a fabric of personal associa- 
tion and organization which is his chief 
strength administratively and _legisla- 
tively and which paradoxically may de- 
liver him to history as both the most 
impersonal and the. most personal of 
our Chief Magistrates. 
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-}A PROFITABLE POINTER FROM A 


|PENCIL MANUFACTURER 












"Saving Time and Money 
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= Points that give real service is one of the features of “Motif” pencils in 
va which their manufacturer, The Wallace Pencil Co., takes especial pride. 
There is another point connected with the real service of this firm. 
ts That point is their use of Mani-Fold Continuous Forms, which the 
\p treasurer, Miss C. B. Cramm, declares has proved “a big time and labor 
al saving element.” She continues: “the adoption of Mani-Fold Forms also 
m enabled us to combine our Order and Billing Departments, thus allowing 
i. us to dispense with one employee, besides lessening the possibility of 
a, error.” 
1 Mani-Fold Continuous Forms, specially designed to fit your needs, will 
er do six things for you: (1) improve the appearance of records, invoices, 
. bills of lading, delivery orders and all other forms 100%; (2) save 50% 
rt in time; (3) save 30% in carbon paper costs; (4) reduce duplication of 
1g effort almost 100% with fewer errors, fewer writings, etc.; (5) increase 
2s the operator’s productive time to 95%; (6) assure accurate registration 
as of forms. 
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With Mani-Fold Continuous Forms, this operator in the office of the Wallace Pencil Co. at St. 
r Louis, has increased the time she spends at actually productive work from 65% to 95%. 
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13320 Coit Road, Cleveland, Ohio Division United Autographic Register Co. 
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A Folder is 
— Onlg a Folder 





us 


a firm, durable, 
expansible container 


that never slumps down in the 
file-drawer, but stands erect, with 
the index-tab always in plain 
view; holds three or three hundred 
letters with equal facility; is easy 
to remove or replace in the file; 
holds small papers as well as 
large, with never a chance that 
they will become lost or mis-filed; 
saves time daily in filing and find- 
ing papers; improves instantly the 
efficiency and appearance of the 
drawer. 


Ordinary folders lack all of these 
advantages. They were never in- 
tended to contain many papers, 
or for continued use. Your own 
files will show the need of some- 
thing better than folders for your 
heavier correspondence. 


You will know what REAL Filing 
is, the minute you install 


“VERTEX” 
File Pockets 


to replace the bulkiest of your pres- 
ent folders. 


But first try a single sample, 
without expense or obligation. 
The coupon below will bring it. 


weane send me for trial in my files, a fee 
le of the Bushnell Paperoid ‘ ‘VERT 
Fi ie Poc ket, as described in September W ot 8 





Letter Size or Legal Size Desired? ............ 


To ALVAH BUSHNELL CO., Dept. W. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


13th & Wood Sts. 

















(Continued from Page 31-e) 
apologized for the dusty condition of 
my car,” said Harrison afterward. “ But 
the Queen said that was all right.” 
Things like this make Britons love 
their sovereigns. 


As you tune in on Station WHAM 
be good enough to recall that a potential 
9,000,000 home-radio knob turners may 
be complaining of static also. For there 
are that many radio sets installed in 
American homes. A year ago there were 
only 7,500,300. Nevada boasts the fewest 
roof antenne—3,150. 


ERE’S disillusionment for steam- 
ship passengers who are still telling 
their friends at home about the battle 
of a whale against thrasher sharks, off 
Porto Rico. July’s Scrapbook chron- 
icled this phenomenon. C. M. McCor- 
mick, Captain, U.S. Navy, Ret’d, writes 
to the scissors and pastepot man from 


Middleburg, Virginia: 


Undoubtedly they thought they saw 
this combat, but it was all an optical illu- 
sion. What actually they saw was a whale 
swimming slowly on the surface, rolling 
and so throwing first one fin out of the 
water and then the other; probably in the 
hope of dislodging barnacles, or it may 
have been in a spirit of play. Bending fins, 
twenty or more feet long, black on top 
and white underneath, appear to leap from 
the sea and strike a terrific blow across the 
back of the whale. When seen from a dis- 
tance of even a quarter mile they present 
to the observer a perfect illusion. Ever 
afterward he is willing to swear there is 
such a thing as a thrasher shark—for he 
has seen them with his own eyes! If the 
whale had drawn nearer the observer 
would have been forced to confess that 


he had been badly fooled. 


Swiss manufacturers have joined the 
European chemical trust. This makes the 
Franco-German combine a more powerful 
contender for markets which American 
chemical companies are seeking to exploit. 


OME wise men in France are be- 
coming rich through breeding 
rabbits for fur. The industry now sells 
two hundred million dollars’ worth ot 
skins annually. The most prized rabbit 
skin is the castor-rex, closely resembling 
the beaver. This breed was isolated 
after years of selection by Abbé Gillet, a 
parish priest with a scientific hobby. It 
was first exhibited in 1924, 


More than 6,000 books printed in 
Braille (raised-paper type for use by the 
blind) are on the shelves of London's 
National Institute for the Blind. 


= Assembly of the Congrega- 
tional Union of England and Wales 
has adopted a recommendation of re- 
union with the Church of England and 
the free churches of Great Britain. But 
(Continued on Page 116) 












WHY PAY 










MACHINERY, 


MANUFACTURERS in Piedmont 
Carolinas are beginning to ask, 
““Why should we pay long haul 
freight on all our machinery and 
supplies? 


“We have apt and teachable help. 
We have an abundance of raw 
materials. And we have developed 
many lines of manufacture that 
require heavy purchases of ma- 
chinery. Wouldn’t we rather pur- 
chase ‘close by’ and save heavy 
freight bills?” 


Already a healthy start has been 
made here. Machinery and sup- 
ply manufacturers who have lo- 
cated here have busy factories 
and no serious competition from 
outside. 


Particular advantages are offered 
makers of textile machinery, 
woodworking machinery and agri- 
cultural implements. 


How rich and active this market 
is may be gained from the fact 
that in one industry alone the 
Piedmont Carolinas’ machinery 
freight bill reaches $500,000 
yearly. 


The manufacturer who divides 
that saving with his customer will 
meet little sales resistance. 


Do you want the facts? Address 
Industrial Dept., = 

Room 230, Mercan- 
tile Building, Char- 
lotte, N. C. Your 
inquiry will be an- 
swered promptly 
and courteously. 


















DUKE POWER 
COMPANY 


SOUTHERN PUBLIC UTILITIES COMPANY 
AND OTHER ALLIED INTERESTS 
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for your business 


A glance tells you whether you 
are gaining, slipping or 
standing still 


IGURES which show the per- 

formance of each department of 
your business are the only safe 
guide in setting objectives and 
teaching them. But do you always 
get these figures in time to reflect 
present conditions? 


When totals are a week old or a 
month old, they may present a pic- 
ture directly opposite from the one 
which exists TODAY. 

Give this a moment’s thought. 
Will you find on your desk tomor- 
tow a report showing exactly where 
you stood today? Will you get the 
figures on today’s orders, inventor- 


Elliott-Fisher 


Flat Surface Accounting-Writing Machines 
GENERAL OFFICE EQUIPMENT CORPORATION 
\ Division of Underwood Elliott Fisher Company 
, 342 Madison Avenue, New York City 
“Underwood, Elliott-Fisher, Sundstrand, Speed the World’s Business’ =———— 





ies, sales billed, bank balances, ac- 
counts receivable and payable, ship- 
ments... and other vital facts? 


Thousands of executives get this 
indispensable information every 
morning through the Elliott-Fisher, 
a method which may be installed in 
your business without interfering in 
the slightest way with your present 
accounting routine. 

Without adding a man to your 
payroll Elliott-Fisher compiles the 
records of every department and 
summarizes them in a simple, con- 
cise report. Every morning this re- 
port may be placed on your desk, 


The Elliott- Fisher 

Slat surface ac- 

counting - writing 
machine 


telling you at a glance whether busi- 
ness is gaining, slipping or stand- 
ing still. 

Elliott-Fisher serves hosts of firms 
that are noted for their successful 
management. We should like to tell 
you how Elliott-Fisher may effi- 
ciently serve you. Forward the cou- 
pon below and let us send you more 
detailed information. 





















Name 


General Office Equipment Corporation 
342 Madison Avenue, New York City 
Gentlemen: Kindly tell me how Elliott-Fisher can give me closer 
control of my business. 





Address___ 
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Of special interest to those who 
have lost a dear one... the new 
booklet 


a 
Mark the Place 


with 
Beauty Forever” 


You have planned this loving tribute.... That 
your selection may be simplified, we have pre- 
ared a helpful booklet describing entlion 
emorials, Though in no sense a catalog... 
for the design you choose will be an individual 
one... the booklet illustrates many beautiful 
expressions of memorial art—created by artists 
with talent and good taste, chiseled by crafts- 
men who understand their medium. For more 
than usual care is taken with Guardian Me- 
morials. They are guaranteed to be made not 
only from the clearest, purest granite, but with 
extraordinarily skilful workmanship. if you will 
write your name and address in the coupon, we 
shall be glad to send you a copy of the booklet, 
without eg on ao Brothers Company, 
Inc., Boston, M 


GUARDIAN 
MEMORIALS 


of Everlasting Beauty 


Registered trade-mark 





Tue Jones BrorHers ComPpANy 
Makers of Guardian Memorials 
Dept. B-9, 10 High Street, Boston, Mass. 
Please send me, without charge, a copy of the 


booklet. 
Name 
Street 


City 














(Continued from Page 114) 

their children and generations yet un- 
born are forced to bear the intolerable 
burden of debts, .contracted in some 
cases by governments that no longer 
exist! These debts increase the misery of 
the poor, they render it more difficult for 
them to give their children proper food 
and an education, and they impose upon 
young children and women the necessity 
of drudgery that makes life bitter. 

Blessings upon the magazine that 
shall lift up its voice against this 
colossal iniquity! Such a magazine 
would have the approval of all that is 
best in the human heart. It would re- 
trieve for America much of the esteem 
and admiration she has lost since she 
laid heavy hands of a creditor upon 
Europe. It would inevitably be the 
strongest advocate of peace; for peace 
is the orbit of God’s Day, and He has 
promised to give strength unto His 
people and bless them with peace. It is 
my earnest prayer that World’s Work 
may find in you a new spirit of courage 
that dares, and vision that will give 
sight to countless feet which would 
otherwise stumble in darkness. 

Bless your heart! I had no idea of 
running on and on like Tennyson’s 
brook. Will you forgive me, and believe 
that my presumption is due to my deep 
interest in your great adventure? 

Sincerely yours, 
HELEN KELLER 
Forest Hills, N. Y. 
June 16, 1929 


(Continued from Page 112) 

the committee report does not hold that 
government of the church by bishops is 
necessary for church continuity or unity. 
It states: “We believe that unity will 
best be advanced by seeking to realize 
and make more manifest to ourselves 
and the world the fellowship of Christ, 
transcending all differences of order, 
ritual, and creed.” 


A new trust company, at Scarsdale, 
N. Y., will pay its depositors’ bills with- 
out even asking them to sign the usual 
checks. All they must do is forward a 
monthly list of liabilities. There’s going 
to be a lot less overdrawing of feminine 
accounts in Westchester County. 


T THE funeral services of General 
Bramwell Booth, aged and de- 
posed commander of the Salvation 
Army, held at Albert Hall, London, in 
June, his widow eulogized her dead 
husband. Standing near a casket draped 
with the familiar banners of Blood and 
Fire, the small woman, in Salvation 
blue and poke bonnet, said: “He has 
climbed his Calvary. He, too, has been 
wounded in the house of his friends. He 
never complained. He never murmured. 


In his last test of all he did not fail.” 
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AIRPLANE DMAP OF 
INDUSTRIAL PIPING 

















Both Coast Lines As Viewed 
From the Airplane “See All” 


rimnee ae s 
ae C10 W HY explore without a chart? This 
- ore map pr se the experience of other 
y a om  . a There, : desert =— with 
— " a perilous coast; the city of Bargain, al- 
NG sy Why change ‘ies found to bea ec sane ea this 
&, = CAz~ shore, harbors of safety, ports of quality. 
A Ns - Why explore at all? Grinnell is known for 
Z CB Old-time the best and most dependable products for 
2 OK ’ Boreas progressive buyers of industrial piping. 


1. Thermolier the copper unit heater. A better and 
cheaper means of heating many types of industrial 
and commercial buildings. 


2. Pipe Fabrication. Pipe bends, welded headers 
and the Triple XXX line for super power work. 

3. Cast Iron Pipe Fittings perfectly threaded, accu- 
rately machined and rigidly inspected. 

4. Pipe Hangers featuring easy adjustability after the 
piping is up. 

5. Humidification Equipment. Complete systems 
employing the unique automatic control, Amco; 
furnished through American Moistening Com- 
pany, a subsidiary. 

6. Automatic Sprinkler Systems the world’s 
largest sprinkler manufacturer and contractor. 

















¢ - % Sete 











a = Boss miele AY 
oy 1 COMP XG xperien 
The famous Grinnell Quartz Bulb head is far quicker to operate rotection to many classes of property that up to now have 
than old fashioned solder heads. Its operating element is proof hon denied its many benefits. Write us today for further informa- 
against corrosion and loading. Another fire protection feature tion on any of these products or services. Address: GRINNELL 
is the new Simplex dry-pipe system which brings sprinkler CO.,Inc., 403 West Exchange St., Providence, R. I. 
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BUT NOT ALL 


The motorist who drives up to a service station 
and asks for “‘red gas” means Ethyl Gasoline, but 
to insure getting Ethyl you should always ask for 
it by name, because mot all red gasolines are Ethyl. 

Ethyl Gasoline is colored red for one reason only 
—to identify it and distinguish it from ordinary 
gasoline. The red dye has nothing whatever to do 
with its performance. It takes more than a little 
coloring matter to make an anti-knock fuel. 

The reason Ethyl Gasoline “knocks out that 
knock”, produces additional power and gives high 


ETHYL GASOLINE 


RED GASOLINES ARE ETHYL 


compression performance is because it contains 
Ethyl fluid, the active ingredient of which is 
tetraethyl lead. 

Ethy] fluid is not sold directly to the public. It is 
sold only to responsible oil refining companies who 
mix and sell it to the motoring public at pumps 
bearing the Ethyl emblem. 

Ask for Ethyl by name. It improves the per- 
formance of any car, whatever its type, age or 


compression. 


ETHYL GASOLINE CORPORATION ~- 25 Broadway, New York City 
56 Church St,, Toronto, Canada 36 Queen Anne’s Gate, London, England 





eye 











| GOOD eTHv qual erwve 
GASOLINE pls FiwID ‘CASOUNE 





Knocks out that “knock” 
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CATHEDRAL 
$14 


« T is wonderful to contem- 


plate correct time from any 


electric outlet with Telechron 
Clocks. I have them all over 


the houses. 
(Signed) Al Jolson 


Al Jolson, who scaled the heights of stardom on 


stage and screen, prides himself on being always 
up to the minute —not only in word and action, 
but in time as well. That accounts for the fact 
that his home is equipped with Telechron spring- 
less electric clocks. In these ultra modern time- 
pieces, all springs and escapements have been 
replaced by a tiny, silent, patented electric motor, 
which directly runs the hands Ba furnishing 


accurate time through electric impulses regulated 


OXFORD — $29 


by power stations’ master clocks (constantly 
checked with radio time signals sent out by the 
U. 8. Wand Obsnesens) Ths aesiading 
or regulating to do — you simply plug a Tele- 


chron into an outlet and set the hands correct. 


a ae a 
several of them possessing chime and strike fea- 
tures, as Al Jolson did, or a single clock for 
desk or mantel, you will find a wide choice of 
tasteful models at your local Authorized Dealer’s. 
The prices range from $14 to $1200 


—the Springless Electric Clock 


\ cpserwionvme f WARREN TELECHRON CO. 
ASHLAND, MASS. 


In Canada, Canadian General Electric Co., Toronto, Oni 


JOIN US IN THE GENERAL ELECTRIC HOUR, 
BROADCAST EVERY SATURDAY AT 8 P.M.,E.S.T. 
ON A NATION WIDE N B.C. CHAIN, CLOS- 
ING WITH TELECHRON TIME AND CHIMES 


© 1929. Warren Telechron Co. 
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TRAVEL NEWS AND 
NOTES 


IN MAKING use of our air informa- 
tion, the following advice should be kept 
securely in mind: 

1. Because of the increase in_ the 
volume of air mail, many companies 
‘have been forced to suspend passenger 
_ service. Most of them have ordered 
| more planes, and as deliveries are made 
| the service will be resumed. 
| 2. The table makes no attempt to 
list cities at which airplanes stop en 
route. It lists only points of departure 
and terminus. For example, the Chicago 
to San Francisco plane of the Boeing 
Air Transport is listed under Chicago 
and San Francisco. It is not listed under 
Iowa City, Des Moines, Omaha, North 
Platte, Cheyenne, Rock Springs, Salt 
Lake City, Elko, Reno, and Sacra- 
mento, although the plane makes stops 
at all these points. 

5. The prospective air passenger is 
referred to Air Transportation, which 
publishes comprehensive time-tables 
once each month. 


Agua Caliente, Mexico—See Los Angeles. 
Atlanta 


Atlantic City—See New York. 

Iba Montreal. 

—See New York. 

Boston—New York: Colonial Air Transport. 
Brownsville—See Dallas. 

uffalo—Toronto: Canadian Colonial Airways. 
Catal'na Island—Wilmington and s Angeles, 

California: Western Air Express. 








The Ideal Gateway 
to and from Europe 


pain 


Most Delightful 
in the Fall 


Plan to be in romantic Spain 
during September, October, 
or any time this Fall and 
Winter. These are months of 
ideal days, when the many 
and diverse charms of Spain 
are at their best. It is a land 
unlike any other, unlike all 
you may have imagined of it! 
And come while the great 
expositions at Barcelona and 
Seville are still open. 


He Chose the Way 
to Larger Success 


In Peoria there lives a man named Paul 
F. Bourscheidt, who a number of years ago 
began to set his plans for bigger earning 
power —larger success. 

At that time Mr. Bourscheidt was Assist- 
ant Actuary of the Peoria Life Insurance 
Company, one of the outstanding insurance 
companies of the Middle West. He wanted 
to broaden his knowledge of business, so 
as to fit himself for larger responsibilities. 
So he enrolled with LaSalle for home-study 
training in Business Management. 

“As a result of my training,” wrote Mr. Bour- 
scheidt, eleven months later, “1 notice a big im- 
provement in my work and my ability to cope with 
difficult situations. Already I can report a@ promo- 
tion -y an increase of 30 per cent, which in these 
days is no small item.” 

A year or so later, realizing the importance of 
legal knowledge in business, he enrolled again with 

lle—this time for home-study training in Law. 
He set as his goal the Illinois Bar examinations, 
which he passed successfully in the fall of 1924. 

Was it merely by chance, do you think, that in 
October of that year Mr. Bourscheidt was made 
Assistant Secretary and Office Manager of this 
great company, or that today he is being entrusted 
with greater and greater responsibilities? 


Cheyenne—Pueblo: Western Air Express. 

Chicago—Atlanta: Interstate Air Lines. 
—Cincinnati: The Embry-Riddle Co 
—Cleveland: Universal Air Lines System. 
—Dallas (via St. Louis): Robertson Aircraft 
Significant of the worth of his plan—in the eyes Corp. and Southwestern Air Fast Express. 

of Mr. Bourscheidt’s associates — is the fact that 23 —Detroit: Stout Air Services. 

other people in the Peoria Life Insurance Company —Green Bay, Wisconsin: Northwest Airways. 

have enrolled with LaSalle for home-study business —lIndianapolis: Capitol Airways. 

training. These other executives— both men and —Kansas City (via St. Louis) : Robertson Aircraft 

pep me out to compel larger success through Corp. 

the speeding up of practical experience. —Lincoln: Boeing Air Transport. 


Set Your 5 —_—— Today —Minneapolis: Northwest Airways; Universal 


Air Lines System. | ¢ 

In what field do you hope to gain success? Study My phe aes Soin “> — 
the coupon below—then check the training that —St. Paul: Northwest Airways; Universal Air 
most clearly meets your needs, enter your name, Lines System. 
pay pe Ea present position, and mail the coupon —Los Angeles: Boeing Air Transport to Salt 

“9 Lake City; then Western Air Express to Los 

It will bring you promptly—and without obliga- ngeles. 
tion —an interesting boo descriptive of that field, Cincinnati—See Chicago. 
together with a copy of * “Ten Years’ Promotion in Cleveland—Chicago: Universal Air Lines System. 
One,” the inspiring story that has set thousands of —Detroit: Stout Air Services; Thompson Aero- 
men on the shorter route to greater earning power. 

Show your will to succeed by what you do with 


Let us tell you about Spain— 
the grandeur of magnificent 
landscapes, the wealth of his- 
toric architecture, the fasci- 
nating customs, costumes, 
and songs and dances—and 
the modern transportation 
that takes you comfortably 
everywhere. For this and 
other information, consult 
Spanish Tourist Information 


Office, 695 Fifth Avenue, New 
York. 


—Louisville: Continental Airlines. 


nautical Corp. 
this coupon— NOW. 


—<—— — Find Yourself Through LaSalle!=—- —— = 


LaSalle Extension University 


The World’s Largest Business Training Institution 
Dept. 9332-R, Chicago 

I should be glad to /earn about 

-increasin ro a8 applied 0 

checked below. Send also copy of 
“*Ten Years’ tion in One,”’ all 
without obligation. 
O Business Management 
O Modern Salesmanship 
O Higher Accountancy 
O Traffic Management 
0 Law—Degree of LL.B. 
O Commercial Law Q and Finance 
O Industrial Management O Expert Bookkeeping 
O Modern Foremanship a P. A. Coaching 
O Per English 
O Modern Business Corre- Commercial Spanish 


di O Effective Speaking 
Oo Railway Station Méemt Os 











Railway Accounting O Credit ‘and oe 
aphy Correspondeace 





—Pittsburgh: Clifford Ball. 
Dallas—Brownsville: Texas Air Transport. 
—El Paso: Texas Air Transport. 
—Galveston: Texas Air Transport. 
—Houston: Texas Air Transport. 
—Wichita Falls: Wichita Fa! 
—See Chicago. 
Des Moines—Waterloo, Iowa: Midwest Airways. 
Detroit—See Chicago. 
—Cleveland: Stout Air Services; Thompson 
Aeronautical Corp. 
—Indianapolis: Capitol Airways. 
—Toledo: Stout Air Services. 
1 Paso—See Dallas. 
s Angeles. 
Galveston—See Dallas. 
Great Falls—See Salt Lake City. 
Green Bay, Wisconsin hicago. 
Havana—Miami: Pan-American Airways. 
Houston—See New Orleans. 
—See Dallas. . 
Indianapolis—Chicago: Capitol Airways. 
—Detroit: Capitol Airways. 
—Louisville: Capitol Airways. 
Kansas City—Chicago (via St. Louis): Robertson 
Aircraft Corp. 
—See Los Angeles. 
Lincoln—See Chicago. 
Los Angeles—See Chicago. 
—Kansas City: Western Air Express. 
—Salt Lake ity: Western Air Express. 
Francisco: Western Air io Maddux 


s Air Transport. 


Spain is readily accessible to 
or from any part of Europe. 
Excellent direct service is 
available to and from New 
York on the new and luxu- 
rious Spanish Royal Mail Lin- 
ers. For booklets or bookings, 
consult any travel agency, or 


Spanish Royal Mail Line 


Air Lines; Mutual Aircraft Corp 
—Seattle: Pacific Air Transport. 


(Continued on Page 124) 





24 State Street New York 
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133 days 
AG days 
Il days 


which trip will YOU take? 


135 daps . around the world on the BELGENLAND. largest, finest liner that has ever 
circled the globe. From New York December 20. A combination of masterfully arranged itinerary and 
ideal cruise ship that has won an unprecedented following among world travelers. Unusual side trips, in- 
cluding a 12-day cruise in the East Indian Archipelago and a tour of the primitive Island of Bali. Arrival 
in Europe in April, timely for Spring sojourns. Operated jointly by Red Star Line and American 
Express Co. $1750 up, including complete shore program. 


46-day Mediterranean Cruises by White Star Line, including the 
| Holy Land and Egypt...and in vivid contrast, such places as Gibraltar, Monte Carlo, Naples, 
Constantinople—a veritable pageant that will enthrall you. White Star has an enviable rep- 
utation with over a quarter century of cruise experience in the Mediterranean. Sailings from 
New York: S. S. LAURENTIC, Jan. 9 and Feb. 27; S.S. ADRIATIC, Jan. 18 and Mar. 8. 
First Class $695 up, Tourist Third Cabin $420, both including complete shore programs. 


//-day Cruises to Havana, Nassau and Bermuda. Here is something 


new. Cruises short enough for the busiest person, yet comprehensive, including three smar: 
winter rendez-vous. The regular fortnightly sailings enable you to stop over at your pleasure 
and resume your trip on a later sailing. The great Red Star liner LAPLAND saiis 
December 28; January 11; January 25; February 8; February 22; March 8. 


ee N 


For fall information address No. 1 Broadway, New York; i, 4 7 Yay E 
180 No. Michigan Ave., Chicago; 460 Market St.,SanFran- [4 w Hi e 8 E ST. Ee i 


cisco; our offices elsewhere or authorized steamship agents ENTERNATIONAL MERCANTILE MARINE COMPANY 
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ry HOTEL”~ RESORT 
AND TRAVEL 
DEPARTMENT 


Established 1906 
FEATURED EVERY MONTH IN SEVEN PUBLICATIONS 


OUR GROUP OF QUALITY MAGAZINES 
cATLANTIC MONTHLY, COUNTRY LIFE, HARPER'S, REVIEW OF 
REVIEWS, SCRIBNER’S MAGAZINE, THE GOLDEN BOOK, 
and WORLD’S WORK 


For space and rates in our departments write to 
THE WHERE-TO.GO BUREAU, Inc., 8 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass.. U. S. A. 


INDIA 


: I lavelied ea 


INDIA. .. long the 
impossible wish of trav- 











pon ti Ae 


Re PANAM Ag 


RU- CHILE “ 
Reg PERU Ci ge 


elers.. .now like tour- ~ HAVA N A a 


ing America. You cover 
this thrilling sub-con- eo seenery. splendid an | 
tinent in your own [ie guide spectall built for tropical 
“apartment” pullman... travel ‘ind py ag 
native servants...cheap- aa ate 

o y — avana $300 u 
est travel in the world! Panama §200 up, including shore 

re wy 7 hotel 8. 

In luxury, you see tiger- Ic LINE 
jungles in Bengal eae acific AS Navigation Co. 
Hindu rites in Benares 
--- 30 carved temples of 
Khajraho . .. the Taj 
Mahal . . . Mt. Everest 
from Darjeeling ... gay 
colonialsport life inCal- 
cutta. Booklets, informa- 
tion from better travel 
ageats or Indian State 
Railways, 342 Madison 
Avenue, New York. 


CRUISES-TOU RS 


The Best 
Mediterranean 
Cruise 


RAYMOND - WHITCOMB 
MEDITERRANEAN CRUISE 
Sailing January 23, 1930 
on the S. S. “Carinthia” 
More comprehensive than ever 
before . . . It wiil visic Valona 
in Albania; Cyprus and Rhodes; 
Sicily and Jugo-Slavia, and all 
the usual Mediterranean ports 
in Europe, Asia Minor, North 
Africa; spend ten days in Egypt 
and three days inthe Ho/y Land. 
Rates, $1000 and upward 


Send for the illustrated Booklet: 
‘*THE MEDITERRANEAN CRUISE” 


Raymond & 
Whitcomb Co. 


Executive Offices: 
126 Newsury St. Boston 











THE DE LUXE 


MEDITERRANEAN 
CRUISE 


Cunard R. M.S. Scythia from 
New York, Jan. 28th, 1930, 
exclusively chartered for 
Frank’s Eighth Annual Cruise 
De Luxe. An itinerary that 
offers an exceptionally long 
visit in Egypt and the Holy 
Land...that includes such un- 
usual ports as Cattaro, Tunis, 
Malta, Taormina, Ragusa... 
and the usual Mediterra- 
nean Countries. 67 perfectly 
planned and glorious days. 


Guided by the Frank Tourist 
Company’s 54 years of expe- 
rience and with Cunard’‘s 
finest First Class Service and 
Cuisine. Membership limited 
to 390 guests. Rates including 
shore excursions from $950. 
Free stopover in Europe and 
return byany Cunard steamer. 
Literature on request, 


Established 1875 








nd .. 


26 Broadway, New York, or local travel agent. 
om 


Y, 











SOUTH 
AMERICA 


To the great capitals of this intriguing land, 
by modern liners, equipped with all im 
provements for inter-zone comforts. All 
outside staterooms. Dancing, deck sports, 
swimming pool. 

BARBADOS—RIO DE JANEIRO—SANTOS 
MONTEVIDEO — BUENOS AIRES 
Calling northbound at Trinidad. 
Fortnightly saga by 
8.8. Voltaire 8.8. Vau 8.5. Vandyck 


AMPORT 
& HOLT LINE 


26 Broadway, N.Y., or your local agent. 











Los ANGELES CAL. 


“Within Easy Reach of Evemthing 


HoleL 


LOS ANCELES 


POSITIVELY FIREPROOF 
Headquarters for travelers from all 
parts of the world. 555 rooms—each 
with private bath. European plan, 
For folder, rates—write F. M. Dim- 
mick, Lessee, Hill, bet. 4th and 5th, 


MASSACHUSETTS 

















Ask Where-to-go Bureau, 8 Beacon Street, 
Boston, for space & rates in our department. 


CRUISES-T OURS 


HOLY LAND TOUR 


Five Weeks. December 14th, —. Now 
Booking. aa P ig mn $755 to Blo: Es- 
corted rraro. Ask for lk 
He Extension te other Countries REAU 
FERRARO’S TRAVEL BUREA 


904 Kimball a Bldg., Jackson & Wabash, 
| Chicago, ‘Hllinois 


When writing to these advertisers will you 
please mention The Where-to-go Bureau? 
Ty will be greatly to your advantage to doso. 


Clark’s Famous Cruises 
MEDITERRANEAN ssc- 1:5 

$600-$1750 
New S.S. “Transylvania” 66 days, Ma- 
deira, Canary Islands, Morocco, Spain, 
Greece, Palestine, Egypt, Italy, etc. 
s| Hotels, fees, drives, etc., included. 


FRANK C. CLARK, Times Bldg., W. Y. 














542 FIFTH AVENUE AT 45th STREET 
NEW YORK 

wes-.--529 Locust Street 

5 No. “Michigan Avenue 

se 9 Geary Street 

08 ‘So. Spring Street — 


PURITAN 


A; 390 Commonwealth Ave Boston 


e—_Furnishings. service. atmosphere and 
rates make this Distinctive Boston House one of 
the mos! homelike and attractive cily hotels in 
the world Send for our booklet with ils cuide 
to Boston and historic vicinity a.p.Anorews Mgr 


Stockbridge HEATON HALL Berkshire 


a pelightfully appointed 7 
Wonderful GOLF and outdoor sports. 
Rates, #7.00 to $10.00 per day. American Pian 


NEW YORK 
HOTEL ST. JAMES 


Tes covene 109-13 WEST 45th ST. momar BETWEEN Sem 


MEW YORK Cc: VE AND BROADWAY 


An hone! of quiet dignity having the atmosphere and 
of a 1 home 


Philadelphia 
¢c hicago... 

San France! 
Los Angeles 























EUROPE 1930 


Also Egypt, Palestine 
Winter, Spring, Summer 
| Oberammergau 
| Send for booklet 
TEMPLEGIOTOURS 


447-B Park Square Bldg. 
Boston, Mass. 











VISIT EVERY COUNTRY 


ON THE 


MEDITERRANEAN | 


AMES BORING'S Fifth An- 
nual Cruise sails from New 
York Feb. 15, 1930 by specially 
chartered White Star liner 
Calgaric. Rates $740 up cover 
all necessary expenses includ- 
ing sightseeing trips and 
stopover return tickets. Mem- 
bership is limited to 480. 


Also West Indies Cruise,Jan.1930 
Inquire of local agent or 


Rio De Janeiro—Santos 
Montevidéo— Buenos Aires 


The Fall of the North ushers 
in a glorious Spring be- 
yond the Equator—Brazil— 
Urapesy— Argeatina | Gey: 
itabl ting May 
we tell you about them? 
Finest Ships — Fastest Time 


21,000 ton American steamers 
Sail fortnightly from New York 


S.S. Pau America 5S.S, American Legion 
S.S. Western World $.S.Southern Crosse 


Under U.S, Gov't. Mail Contract 





Much Favored By Women Traveling Without Escort 
Three Minutes Walk to Forty Theatres and All Best Shops 


RATES AND BOOKLET ON APPLICATION. W. JOHNSON QUINN, Present 


CANADA 


NORTHERN ONTARIO 
TIMAGAMI (fires 


LAKE TIMAGAMI 
A North Woods Bungalow Camp in heart of four mil- 
Hon acres of virgin forest. 1,502 Lakes. Every com- 
fort. Wonderful fishing. Boating, Bathing, ang |\— 
Hiking. 1 night from Toronto. Bkt. Mr. WILSON, 
Wabi-Kon P. 0., L P. 0., Lake Timagami, Ontario, rio, Canada. 


- GRUISES-TOURS _ 





























NEW MEXICO 


THE BISHOP’S LODGE | 
Santa Fe, New Mex. Finest Mtn. Resort. Horses, | 
Golf, Outdoor Sports, Cliff Dwellings, Indian Pueb- | 
los. Dry healthful climate. Limited 100 guests. 














°862 Round theWorld 


Send /or Illustrated Literature 





N AVF BURFAU 
ROSERT SO’ Stren: Los pe nn Calif. 


Raton, N. M. SEABERG HOTEL | 


17%5 rooms. Rate, $1 to #5. Art Gallery, |’ 
500 paintings in connection. 





'Where-To-Go for Ort. closes Aug. 28° j 


Apply any Tourist Agency, or 


: MUNSO STEAMSHIP 


LINES 
“1 67 Wall Street, New York 


JAMES BORING’S 
) TRAVEL SERVICE, Inc. 














730 Fifth Ave. ¢ New York 
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ZOVV | ERE-TO-GO-rme 


Fit a re OE = C9 de =) RESORT & TRAVEL DEPARIMENT AS 
eee — ——— 
CRUISES- ” GRUISES-TOURS CANADA 
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via “SPANISH AMERICAS"’ 


$350 up $250 up 
Round Trip, Water Rail One Way Water 

‘ou make 9 visits in South and Central Amer- 

ica, Panama Canal and Mexico (Havana, 
eastbound). From your home town on main line 
points and back. First class transportation, 
meals and bed on steamer. Return stopovers 
at Apache Trail, Grand Canyon, Yellowstone, 
Yosemite. Slight additional cost via Portland, 
Seattle, Vancouver, Canadian Rockies. 

. 100 weeks East or West 


PANAMA MAIL SS, CO. A storied countryside 
10 Hanover Sq. New York — with Autumn—| 


cris arkling, vivid days i 
ya 














TRAVEL ACCESSORIES _ —t . arvest Moon. 





13 days to and from 
AND UNCROWDED IN A NEW YORK and 
AND UNCROWDED IN a 


F's. new motorships, ‘* Northern Prince,’’ Pod. SEPTEMBER. World famous 

‘Eastern Prince,’’ ‘‘Southern Prince’’ » Hotels. Reasonable rates. New 

and ‘‘Western Prince’? inaugurate a new | Beeeteeee Perron Highway circles Gaspe 2 

era in South American Travel. Regular pas- Peninsula. stopping at HAVANA and passing 

ne = pcre liane dha tal - eRe nes: be W — descriplive literature to WAAL Rule. Dee 
The last word in vibrationless speed, Me SNS f ‘ uebec Provincial Tourist 

travel luxury and safety. Ia? pap ens a City, C ‘anada,| REDUCED SUMMER RATES 
Reservations and literature at authorized . Where-to-go B: ureau’’. 

tourist agents or Furness Prince Line, 34 


and all travel nausea. Mothersill’s fr 4 fis id 
Whltchall Sts New York Cle. tenet caso eer rao fanuma faci ifie Line 
Sea, Tain, Auto or 
FURNESS UC DCC Eames 
saat 





the Province Romantic ship or Railroad Agents. 


Ninile_ our offices elsewhere or authorized Steam 














IL | NE The seven magazines The Where Bureau 
Remember—small copy is BIG in Where-To-Go| uses requilarly are all quality publications. 

Prince Line Service has been continuous between Where-To-Go advertising covers best prospects|are welcome visitors monthly in our best 
New York and South America for 3 Years —U. S.income tax payers on $5,000 and over.' homes and influence quahty people everywhere 


peak 























Learn Cultured Speech and Cor- K \ oe td erg ‘and aaaens he poche ih aan uae oe 
rect Prouunciation quickly from ~ . prepare you at home, in your spare time, for the opportunities 
phonograph records. Alsoincrease - open in this facinating business. Practical work. No text books 
your vocabulary this new easy Old established school. Successful graduates everywhere. Just the 
way. Be a fluent talker—culti- iy, Plan you have always wanted. Write today. No obligation. 

pacr-pavis scHoor, or apvertisinc | (SR RMAN, ITALIAN 
pene er rt meer aw Dept. 2346, 3601 Michigan Ave., Chicago,U.8. A a 9 
“learn by listening’ method highly recommended P 
byleading educators. Recordssent on free trial. Write HOROSCOPE = - Becoyey mn- or ~ ANISH 
for information and free Self Test. No obligation. —_ ae & Soe. 


Finance, Health, Events. Horoscopes written in detail. ° 

THE PRONUNCIPHONE 

3601 Michigan Ave., Dept. eee yo GEORGE W. SMALLWOOD, M. D. I na Short Time! 
Pepperell F} Massachusetts 





C NSTEAD of being to- 
eta i my tate tally ignorant of these 
OLLEGE COURSES e yasteras e030 B96 09 ae in AD < four languages, you al- 


at Home ie | fe Se2\ ready have an excellent 

on your education. Devel : haha : AAA ST — eee start toward learning one 

to initiate and achieve. ‘Earn credi it to- nn peck grg Aiea 5 ol oe a or all _— = is oo 

ward a Bachelor egree or Teaching at We) Pe ee } G3 remarkable fact that 
py ate by correspondence. Select 2 ‘ y) i” ‘ 

450 courses in 45 subjects, including ; , accounts for the wonder- 


English, Mathematics, History, Educa- >> <> A ul s 3S 
tion, Sardhclass. Mecuaiee bao ; ful success of the Pelman 
in 


guages, etc. Write for catalog. Method. 


The Gnibversity of Chicago AStriking New Idea—Learn as Children Do 


1 You will enjoy luxurious comfort at ; 
bstthaattetiatnen CHICAGO, ILL. THE D } / d ‘elled anv- Here is the principle of the Pelman Method in a few 
HE RAKE, food unexcelied an) words: You do not bother at first about grammar. Ins' K 
where, and this unusual added advan- you learn at once to use the language itself. When you 


e ee? can speak, read, and understand others readily, then—and 
Ban \() Loge apny tage: you will be out of the BOIS and then only- you get the knowledge of grammar you need 
a 











confusion of down-town Chicago, yet in a new simple way. Within by mw to twelve weeks you 
within easy walking distance of its will find yourself able to speak a foreign language. 

t HOME shops and theatres. Rates as low as Send For Free Book. It shows why it is possible to 
AN pictures. Prepare quickly during spare time. Also five dollars a day single room with agree that you will learn either French, Spanish, German, 


methed. Neth- or Italian within a short time, to your satisfaction, or it 


. necessary. New easy i x 
mg else like it. Send at once for free book, OPPORTUNITIES IN bath, six double. Special discounts will cost you nothing. Mail the coupon at once. It 
MODERN PHOTOGRAPHY, and full particulars. . P places you under no obligation. 


AMERICAN SCHOOL OF PHOTOGRAPHY for extended stays. Write for illus- 
out 200, S00 See Seems Chtenge, W. 8. A. trated booklet, Edition 2. 








The Pelman Language meagan. 
Suite L-229, 71 We st 45th St., N. Y. C. 


JACOB oe Under the Blackstone management Please send me full ae dg about the Pelman 
known the world over System of Language Instruction. I am interested in 


HIS LIFE & LETTERS O French } Spanish () German O Italian 


Dr. Cyrus Adler The D D) A K i ™_—_ 
Philanthropist and banker, his life was ; i 


a pers example of constructive HOTEL Chicago 
citizenship. 


DOUBLEDAY, DORAN _2 vols. $10.00 





Address .... 
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Directly before you is the Sphinx — 
the Pyramids. Off in the distance is 
Cairo. Cairo—the magnificent, the 
mysterious. The thrilling, throbbing 

rient. Cairo, the ancient—the un- 
changed civilization of a thousand 
years. Bournous-clad men. Veiled 
women. Carnival-like Bazaars. 
Hustle and bustle. Dark, narrow 
streets. Mosques, Minarets, Arabs, 
camels, donkeys, hawkers. A gasp, 
a laugh, a thrill every second. Faster 
than you can take it all in. That is 


Cairo. And Cairo is but one of 


the many dazzling Arabian Night's 
adventures on the 


Mediterranean 
Cruise Supreme 


from New York January 25th next 


The Homeric—one of the World’s 
foremost ships—115 rooms 
connected with private bath —the 
largest steamer to the Mediterranean 
—takes you to all the right places 
at the right time —14,000 miles 
—65 days. 


Casablanca, Palma-Miajorca, 
Barcelona, Valetta, Larnaka, 
Nicosia and Ajaccio are new 
ports added to an already won- 
drous itinerary. Two weeks in Egypt 
—the Holy Land; generous stay- 
over privileges. Return is via 
England on the Majestic, Olympic 
or Momeric. 


Thos. Cook & Son 


585 Fifth Avenue, New York 
Philadelphia Boston Baltimore Washington 
Chicago St.Louis Sanfrancisco Los Angeles 
Toronto Montreal Vancouver 


in co-operation with 


Wagons-Lits Co 


| San Juan, Porto Rico—See Miami. 


(Continued from Page 120) 

—Tucson: Standard Air Lines. 

—Agua Caliente, Mexico: Maddux Air Lines. 

—E Paso: Standard Air Lines. 
Louisville—Se: Cleveland. 

—Indianapolis: Capitol Airways. 
Miami—See Havana. 

—See Nassau. 

—San Juan, Porto Rico: Pan-American Airways. | 
Minneapolis—See Chicago. 
Montreal—See New York. 

—Albany: Canadian Colonial Airways. 
Nassau—Miami: Pan-American Airways. 


New Orlean —Atlanta: St. Tammany Gulf Air 


Lines. 
—Houston: St. Tammany Gulf Air Lines. 
New York—Boston: Colonial Air Transport. 
— Albany: Coastal Airways. 
-Atlantic City: Curtiss Flying Service. 
— Montreal: Canadian Colonial Airways. 
—Washington: U. S. Air Transport. 
Oklahoma City—Tulsa: Central Airlines. 
Pittsburgh—See Cleveland. 
Pueblo—See Cheyenne. 
St. Louis—See Chicago. 
St. Paul—See Chicago. , 
Salt Lake City—Great Falls: National Parks Ai. 
ways. 
—See Los Angeles. 
San Francisco—Chicago: Boeing Air eee. 
—Los Angeles: Western Air Express; Maddux 
Air Lines; Mutual Aircraft Corp. ‘a 
—Seatt'le: West Coast Air Transport Co.; Pacific 
Air Transport. 


Seattle—Los Angeles: Pacific Air Transport. 





| Waterloo, Iowa —See Des Moines. 
| Wilmington, California—See Catalina Island. 


| little opportunity for surf bathing for 


| THE GREAT problem for the winter 





* 
—San Francisco: West Coast Air Transport Co.; Mediterranean 
Pacific Air Transport. 


—Vancouver: Barnes & Gorst. 
—Victoria, B. C.: Barnes & Gorst: British Colum- | 
bia Airways. } 
Toledo—See Detroit. 
oronto—See Buffalo. 
Tulsa—See Oklahoma City. 
Tucson—See Los Angeles. 
Vancouver—Victoria: British Columbia Airways. 
—See Seattle. 
Victoria—See Seattle. 
—See Vancouver. 


Washington—See New York. 
Wichita Falls—See Dallas. 


IN PAST years there has been very 


the casual visitor to Havana, since a 
short stay made it difficult to join the 

| Yacht Club. Now, however, the Mariano 
Beach has been opened, and even those 
staying a single afternoon will be able 
to start a mid-winter tan. 





| traveler is to find the unusual and still 
| keep comfortable. For those who like 
their Mediterranean but find the Riviera 
a bit chilly, the Balearic Islands offer a | 
| solution. The three islands off the coast | 
of Spain can be reached by boat four | 
times a week from Barcelona, making | 
them convenient for those attending the | 
Exposition. There are also two boats | 





| each week from Valencia, one from Tar- | 


ragona, one from Alicante, and frequent | 
service from Marscilles, Cette, and Al- | 
giers. 

Parma, the capital of Majorca, which 
is the largest of the islands, boasts one 
of the most beautiful cathedrals in 
Europe. The city is Arabic in its archi- 
tecture, but its hotels are European and 


| are as comfortable as one could wish. | 
| Outside the city the islands have beauti- | 


ful scenery, natural caverns, and year- | 
round bathing beaches. As yet the 
country is unspoiled by modernity and 
it is still genuinely Balearic. Aside from 
Majorca, there is Minorca, with its 
capital Mahén, with somewhat of an 
English character due to several periods | 





of English occupation. The third island, | 
Ibiza, has the ruins of the ancient Punic | 
| city of Ebusx. | 


cruises 


Why two Mediterranean 
cruises by Canadian Pacific 
next winter? Because of a 
growing demand for Canadian 
Pacific’s cruise management. 

Thus, 2 identical voyages. 
Which best suits your plans? 
S. S. Empress of Scotland 
sails from New York next 
Feb. 3... S. S. Empress of 
France, Feb. 13. The one, 
spacious giantess and Medi- 
terranean favorite for years 
...-the other, a more intimate 
yet equally luxurious cruise 
queen! Both cover the same 
complete Mediterranean pic- 
ture...73 days, 17 contrasting 
countries...the tourist trails 
and many off-the-beaten-path 
places, too... Majorca, with 
its romance of Chopin and 
Georges Sand...Mt. Etna in 
Sicily ... carnival Venice... 
Dubrovnik in gay, young-old 
Jugo- Slavia... Greece, from 
peasant Corfu to classic 
Athens...18 days in the Bib- 
lical lands, Damascus to the 
Nile! Either cruise foras low as 
$900. Information and book- 
lets...if you have a good 
travel-agent, ask him. Also, 
any Canadian Pacific office: 
New York, 344 Madison 
Ave...Chicago, 71 E. Jack- 
son Blvd...Montreal, 201 St. 
James St., W...and 30 other 
cities in U. S. and Canada. 
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Operated 
under 

the most 
liberal 
policies 
known to 
hoteldom . - 


HOTELS 
STATLER 


with 
RADIO IN 
EVERY 
ROOM 


...and more for your money, 
always: radio when you throw 
a switch —ice-water when 
you press a valye—the morn- 
ing paper under your door — 
a good library at your disposal 
—a reading lamp at your 
bed-head—your own private 
bath —all these _ things, 
whatever the price of your 
room, at no added cost... 
Fixed rates are posted in 
every one of the 7700 Statler 
rooms . . . And each hotel 
offers your choice of restau- 
rants, from a lunch-counter 
or cafeteria to formal, a la 
carte or banquet service of 
the first class. 


The z organization o, 
Lo tatlen 


HOTELS 
STATLER 


Boston 
Buffalo 
Cleveland 
Detroit 

St. Louis 
New York 


(Hotel Pennsylvania) 





RAYMOND-WHITCOMB 
THE WORLD c 


on 


Sram ite Land of the White Elephant and of countless 
pagoda spires ablaze with gold x FORMOSA — island of deep 


jungles... snowy mountains... vast tea and camphor plantations 
* KOREA — the Hermit Kingdom ... placid and aristocratic. 


cA visit to any one of these out-of-the-way countries of the Far East 
would give special distinction to any Round the World Cruise 


@_The Raymond -Whitcomb Round the World Cruise of 1930 will go to all 
three. Also to India (for an 11-day visit); to China (for 7 days); to Japan 
(for 10 days); to Ceylon, Java, the Philippines, Singapore, Mediterranean ports and 
the Hawaiian Islands. It is notable for completeness and thoroughness, yet — 
thanks to the great speed of the cruise-ship — is the shortest of all world cruises. 


106 days * 35,000 miles * $2000 and upward 
(with accommodations for 230 passengers at $3500 or less) 


@ Sailing January 21, 1930, on the North German Lloyd S. S. ‘“‘Columbus,”’ 
the largest, fastest, and most luxurious liner ever to go Round the World. 


Send for the booklet —*‘ ROUND THE WoRLD CRUISE” 





ae 





Round South America Cruise — February 1, 1930 
Mediterranean Cruise — January 21, 1930 
West Indies Cruises — Dec. 21, 1929; Jan. 9, Jan. 29, Feb. 25, 1930 


on the new liner “‘Statendam’’ 
Land Cruises to Mexico and California 


RAYMOND & WHITCOMB COMPANY 


126 NeEwBury STREET, BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 


New York, 670 FirrH Ave.; New York, 225 FirrH Ave.; Boston, 165 TREMONT ST.; 
Philadelphia, 1601 WALNUT STREET; Chicago, 176 NORTH MICHIGAN AVE.; Detroit, 
421 Book BuitpinG; Los Angeles, 423 West Firru Sr.; San Francisco, 230 Post St. 


Agents in the principal cities 
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More and still more 


telephones for tomorrow 




















This busy scene 


Your voice starts new factories } eta 


growth at Bal- 


a-building ies eee 


Day by day, the telephone becomes a more significant factor 
in social and business intercourse. As a means of communication 
on land and across the ocean, its use grows steadily and it is 
soon destined to become an accepted adjunct to travel in the air. 

More and more equipment will be needed—telephones by 
the million, copper wire by the millions of miles, parts and 
accessories ranging from delicate springs to giant reels of 
cable, from the simple transmitter mouthpiece to the highly 
complex telephone switchboard. 

To meet this program of expansion Western Electric's man- 
ufacturing facilities are being doubled. Huge additions to 
plants at Chicago and at Kearny, N. J.—a new factory at Balti- 
more—all this is evidence that however great the demand for 





J. It is growth 
made necessar) 
to provide tel- 
ephone appara- 
tus whenever 
and wherever 


needed, 


telephones in 1930 or 1940, that demand will be satisfied. cross the ocean 


Western Electric 


M AKER § * OG & LEPHON E 





